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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
pm / loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comolaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 

ainst swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 


Count your blessings. 

It is easy to talk too much. 

Let us all try and keep our turkeys at home. 

Pick the pears early and ripen them in the house. 

Good hay is dried grass, but dead grass is not 
good hay or good anything. 








Turn the thresher teeth or get new ones. The 
grain you may thus save will pay for the F. J. 
for five years. 


In plowing down green crops, or a crop of 
weeds, go shallow. Then the next plowing may 
be deeper and not turn the partly rotted stuff on 
top. 

The FarM JOURNAL will be ten years old next 
spring and then we expect to celebrate the 200,000. 
If you, reader, will stand-fast we shall do it and 
no mistake. 

@ 





Practical not Faneu Farming. 


50 Celts a Year. 








A neighbor of old Peter Tumbledown writes us 
that Peter drew his corn rows la&t spring so crooked 
when he was furrowing out that he had to make 
a corner right in the middle of his field. We 
suppose Peter calculates that as a crooked corn 
row is longer than a straight one he will get more 
corn. A good many farmers besides P. T. seem 
to work upon the same plan. 





Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few partenal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground, 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 

Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire.—Pore, at the age of 12 years. 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

There isa big second crop growing now in 
many farmers’ gardens,—it is a crop of weeds. 

This crop has taken just as much fertility from 
the soil as a second crop of vegetables would have 
done. 

It is not too late yet to plant string beans and 
some of the early varieties of peas. 

If there is a vacant spot in the garden that is 
particularly rich and mellow, plant some Mam- 
moth White winter radishes. 

I have never had time to stake and trim my 
tomato vines, and I presume most farmers have 
not, but it pays to put brush under a few hills 
and let the vines run on that. Lay the brush 
down and if the vines are already large, lift them 
up gently and draw it under. 

If the melons or squashesykave set toc much 
fruit, pick the smaller specimens off. 

A good deal of my cultivating this season in 
corners and out-of-the-way places has been done 
with a small and light four pronged hoe. I have 
also used it for working around plants in place of 
a hoe. 

If some one will get up a pronged hoe with the 
outside tines beveled in such a way that they can 
be sharpened and, by turning it on either side, be 
used to cut small weeds, I know where he can 
sell at least one of them. 

I got sweet corn about a week earlier than my 
neighbors this season by breaking down the tops 
just over the ears as soon as the grains were well 
set on the cob. My readers can try this method 
on the later crop. Why not, also, try it on corn 
intended for seed when there is danger of injury 
from early frost ? 

While digging early potatoes in my garden I 
was forcibly impressed with the importance of 
saving potatoes for seed in the field when digging. 
In the spring I selected my seed from a heap of 
Early Rose. Some of them, as I now recollect, 
seemed to be too long and not of the typical Early 
Rose shape, but otherwise appeared to be all 
right. They proved to be spurious, and not Early 
Rose at all. If expecting to plant ten or twenty 





acres next spring I should select my seed in the 


field. 

There is a principle in the above remarks that 
applies to the saving of all seeds and can be em- 
ployed in selecting garden seeds this fall. Save 
not only good looking seed, but seeds from the 
best vines, stalk, or fruit. 

Shade the celery while young. A dusting with 
air-slaked lime will fix the slug. The big green 
worms that sometimes infest it I pick off. 

Among fruits and vegetables, ¢very variety has 
a peculiar leaf, or cane, or stem, or vine by which 
it may be distinguished from every other. I love 
to observe and study these differences. Besides 
affording pleasure, it often serves me a practical 
purpose, enabling me to weed out spurious plants 
when nurserymen and seedsmen have sent me 
what I did not order. Every grower should know 
the characteristics of the plants and fruits he 
grows. The habit of observation which a study 
of this kind begets, is exceedingly useful to a 
grower. ue 

HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 85. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

Knowing or guessing my fondness for boiled 
sugar corn the Editor of the FARM JOURNAL has re- 
quested me to set the people right on the way to dry 
and can the article for winter use, but he had as 
well apply to some other party, for I am not 
posted. I admit I like the corn but I know very 
little about how to put it up for future use ; yet 
the august Editor kindly forwarded me some hints 
from his subscribers which I cannot do better, 
perhaps, than return to him, with tbe suggestion 
that they beprinted. It would have keen as 
road to have published the information and ‘Tet 
me read it in the paper, first, but Editor’s ways 
are not the ways of other men, and we must be 
content. 

Cut the corn off the ears, raw, says a good lady 
of Illinois, and fill into Mason jars—it takes about 
thirteen ears to a quart jar. Take the little end 
of a potato masher and press into the jar until the 
milk run sover the top, then screw the lid on tight. 
When a number of jars are all filled put intoa 
boiler of -vater with cloths between to prevent 
breakage, being sure to have the jars entirely 
submerged. Boil three hours counting from the 
time it begins to boil. It is not necessary to have 
the water cold when the jars are put in. When 
done tighten the covers, as they will loosen some 
while boiling; wrap in brown paper and putin a 
cool dark place. 

This sounds all right and corresponds with my 
ideas and I can only suggest one thing and that 
is put up a big lot of it. Corn is cheap and it is 
mighty good. Harriet says boil four hours 
instead of three so as to be sure the mischief is 
all cooked out. 

A New York lady tells us how to dry corn so 
that it will keep but I should say if it is as good 
as it seems, it would not keep a great while at 
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Eimwood. She says have good corn to start with 
and be sure it is young and tender. The canned 


and dried corn of the market is too mature when | 


gathered to be first-rate. When husked and silked 
put it in boiling water until scalded. Thus it will 
dry easier, and the milk will fly less in scraping. 
When cool enough to handle slit the kernels with a 
sharp knife and scrape. Instead of slitting, the top 
of the grains may be cut off very thin, if preferred. 
Then dry in an oven as hot as can be without scorch- 
ing. This will not make the handsome, whole ker- 
nels of the market, but for sweetness and digesti- 
bility is far superior. One suggestion I make about 


_ this, also, and that is do plenty. 


| 
| 


Now this is Harriet’s plan written out in black and 
white for all to read and I venture to say it is about 
right. The only trouble with her is she never has 


enough. 
HARRIET’S PLAN. 


To have perfect dried corn, pick it from the stalk 
early in the morning, husk and cut it off immedi- 
ately, spread on earthen dishes so that the dish is 
just covered from sight, then putinto the oven. If 
you have an old-fashioned oven (you are in luck,) 
take out your usual baking and then putin the 
corn. It will then bejust the right heat, and that is 
the very nicest way to dry corn; otherwise put into 
stove oven and stir often and turn, or you will have 
some burned. In the old-fashioned oven you need 
not turn it, but leave it till next morning, then 
take it out and bag it, (large paper bags are nice,) 
hanging it in a dry place and occasionally shaking 
it up for a day or two, then put away for the win- 
ter. Great care must be taken'to have first-class 
corn,and quite as young as for table use, rather 
younger is preferable. Get it early in the morn- 
ing so you may have it dried by night, or it 
will never be quite first-rate if it gets cold before 
it is done. 

Harriet and I have been on a little trip to the sea 
shore fora change. We expected to stay a week 
but came home before our time was half out. The 
good woman was worried the whole time because 
the horse trough leaked when we left home and she 
was afraid the animals would not be well watered. 
The next time we go I shall see that the trough is 
tight and that the pump buckets do not leak. But 
doubtless she will worry about something else and 
not be altogether happy while abroad. This seems 
to be the nature of woman. When we arrived home 
we found Tim had fixed the trough, and all was well in 
that quarter. But all of Harriet’s young guineas— 
forty in all—were dead, except two, and those were 
saved by the old hen running away to the fields with 
them. I thought guineas were hardy and never died, 
but such is not the case. My good wife was wor- 
ried nearly sick over the matter; yet I am quite sure 
the trip did her good. I advise all your readers to 
take a jaunt somewhere in spite of leaky troughs 
and the chance of finding forty dead young guineas 
on their return home. If they do not goto the sea 
shore take a drive around among their half forgotten 
relations in the next county. It will pay. 

{am glad the business troubles that have so agitated 
the country are subsiding for these strikes and lock- 
outs are bad for farmers ; in fact on no class does the 
injury fall with greater force than upon us. Suppose 
farmers should form a society and strike for fewer 
hours of labor and higher prices for their products. 
Suppose the society should resolve that the price of 
Wheat should be $1.50 per bushel, of corn $1, of pota- 
tots 81, and that ail vegetables and fruit should bring 
remuanerative prices. Suppose they should put every 
farmet’s life in jeopardy who sold below the scale of 
yates fixed by the society, and should boycott every 
corporation that carried the low priced produce, and 
every firm and individual that bought or used it. 
Wouldn't things be lovely then ? 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
Give us your opinion of the chronic borrower of 
small farm tools, from a hoe to a whetstone ? 
Can't do it just now—we’re not mad enough. 





What nice present can a farmer make to his sixteen- 
year-old daughter that will add to her interest in 
her farm home and help her make it more 
attractive ? 

A handsome light lawn mower. 


What is the cause of dry black rot in the blossom end 
of tomatoes? 

This is what ‘‘ no fellow has found out,” so far as 

we are aware. Certain varieties seem to be more 














subject to the disease than others. Avoid planting 
these, when they arediscovered. The Acme belongs 
to this class. 


Can I ever get rid of the abominable garlic that ruins 
my butter and my bread? 

Yes, if you have more pluck and persistence than 
the garlic. Put the infested land in hoed crops. 
Keep them clean, and keep it up until you tire it out. 
It’s a question of time and perseverance, not strength. 
If it were, the garlic would always win. If on such 
ground that this cannot be done, try mowing when 
fully headed, but before seeds are ripe. 


How shall I make my lawn as handsome as possible 
without too much expense ? 

Grade it perfectly, get the soil in the best possible 
condition by repeated barrowings, rollings, and en- 
riching, and seed it down in September with Ken- 
tucky blue grass. Mow two or three times the first 
season, and afterwards use the lawn mower as may 
be needed. Leave it a solid block of green, without 
a break, and without a tree, shrub, flower, or *‘ bed” 
of any kind in it, (plant these at the sides and back 
of the house,) and it will be admired by all observers. 


What is the best way to prepare and root cuttings of 
garden plants ? 

W.N. F., Oakdale, N. Y., thinks we don’t know. 
We think he does know all about it, and so will 
let him answer. Thisis what he says: ‘‘ Make the 
cuttings from good strong wood, cut at a joint leay- 
ing two or three leaves remain, put them in a pan, 
or box, not exceeding two inches in depth, press the 
sand firmly at the base, give them a thorough water- 
ing, which is quite sufficient until the sund becomes 
dry, which will be three or four days, as they are to 
be kept in the shade, then water again. Certainly, 
different species of plants require different treatment, 
even in striking cuttings, but this may be applied to 
general garden plants.” 


What about bi-sulphide of carbon as an insecticide ? 

We will let J. C. Whiteman, So. Attleboro, Mass., 
answer. He says: ‘ Bi-sulphide of carbon should 
never touch the root of a plant when applied to destroy 
worms or parasites. It is used in France to destroy 
the Phylloxera at the roots of grape-vines. A long- 
nosed syringe is used and the nose is forced below 
the root of the vine and one or two teaspoofuls in- 
jected into the soil; the fumes arising destroy the 
parasite. But all such remedies are troublesome, and 
dangerous to the plant. The remedy you published 
last year is effectual and beneficial to the plant; i. e. 
frequent wettings with one ounce saltpetre to a gal- 
lon of water. Benzine, naptha and other hydro- 
carbons, as well as bi-sulphide of carbon, will destroy 
worms and insects, also all kinds of plant life, and 
it is best not to recommend the use of them to any 
but the most intelligent and careful persons.” 


How can I tell when my melons are ripe? 

Melon growers tell by their general appearance 
and by the sound of them when thumped or snapped 
with the finger. A green melon gives out a hard, me- 
talic ring, while a ripe one gives a soft, mellow sound. 
An old grower says “put your foot alongside of 
the melon and snap your boot and then the melon. 
If the melon is ripe the sounds will be almost ident- 
ical.” As this sign is not infallable, itis well to con- 
sult others. A gentle pressure on a ripe melon will 
cause the inside to crack, as if splitting. The side 
that lies on the ground usually changes from a white 
to a pale yellow color as the melon ripens; it also 
becomes quite hard as may be discovered by press- 
ing it with the finger nail. The tendril and small 
leaf at the end of the stem, indicate the condition of 
the melon. If they are alive and green so is the 
melon: if dead, or partly so, the melon is probably 
ripe. 


In July F. J. on first page, you say, ‘‘ Never plow 
sod in anorchard when the trees are in leaf.” 
Why not? Ihave an orchard of apple trees, I 
was intending to plow rather shallow after the hay 
is off, thinking it would be better for the trees than 
to have the grass take moisture, &c., from the soil 
the rest of the summer and fall. Please speak. 
New Haven Co., Conn. HENRY GAYLORD. 

The time to prune atreeis when it is dormant after 
the leaves fall in autumn or before they appear in 
the spring. This applies as well to the rootsas to the 

branches. Plowing a sod in an orchard means a 

pruning of the roots of the trees. A pruning of the 

roots means a cutting off of a supply of moisture 
and nourishment from the tree at a time it is most 





needed in perfecting its fruit; it means a blow at the 
very life of the tree. If you want to kill a plant 
hack at it inJuly or August. Far bettgr than to plow 
the sod would it be to cover all the ground underthe 
tree, to the utmost branches, with manure, and thus 
retain the moisture that is there besides keeping the 
soil around the roots cool. The most successful 
apple grower we know rarely plows his orchard at 
all, but every three or four years kills the grass under 
his trees by a big coat of manure. 


What kind of soil is best for potting plants, and when 
should it be prepared ? 

The best time to prepare it isnow. Rotted sod 
and manure make a good soil. Cut the sod, turn 
them upside down and between each layer of sod put 
a layer of manure. When the grass has had time to 
decay, work the heap over well and it is ready for 
use. If the soil from which the sod was cut is clay- 
ey, the addition of a little sand would be beneficial. 
Vick’s Magazine recommends a soil made of one 
part of poultry droppings, four of garden soil, and 
one of gritty sand. Mix ina barrel, and stir it up 
every week, untilin September or October, when 
plants must be taken from the border for winter 
flowering. To this prepared soil must be added two 
parts of garden soil. 

How can I protect my bdildings from lightning ? 
Can’t I put up my own rod and escape the exhor- 
bitant charges of the lightning rod peddlers ? 

J. H. Creighton, Lithopolis, O., thinks so, and this 
is the way he does it. ‘‘I drive a sharp pointed 1¢ 
inch iron rod into the ground 6 or 8 feet, and attach 
it to the lower end of the metal spouting with copper 
wire. I put copper rods 3 feet above each chimney, 
with points onthem. The largest copper wire will do 
for this. Split the end and make two nice points on 
each. Fasten to the chimneys with small iron sta- 
ples driven between the bricks. These thick copper 
wires come down and lay on the metal gutters where 
the roof is joined, or they may be connected in any 
way so that the metalic connection is complete from 
top to bottom. This is better than most of the rods 
that are put up at tentimes the cost. Better, because 
the metalic eave troughs or valleys extend all round 
the building, and because they and the spouting 
have a larger metallic surface than any lightning rod. 
I submit this to the Smithsonian Institute for correct- 
ness of scientific principle. Higher yet I have sub- 
mited it to the clouds, and during our late storm it 
was struck and carried the charge in safety to the 
ground.” 


If a 100-acre farm be fenced into 10 acre lots, with 
worm fence 10 feet wide, how many acres will the 
Sence occupy ? 

A good worm fence can be made on less than 10 
feet wide, and for convenience we will assume that it 
occupies half a rod, or 8 ft. 3in., which will be found 
about the average width in practice. 

Jen 























A simple parallelogram 100 rods wide, and 160 
rods long, divided into 10 smaller ones of 32x50, is the 
most convenient form for illustration, and requires 
less fencing than any other practical shape. Just as 
divided in our cut, the division fences occupy 280 
square rods, or exactly 134 acres. If, however, per- 
manent fences are maintained for the purpose of 
pasturing the fields, a lane from A to B is needed, 
requiring an additional fence 128 rods long, and the 
lane itself, which is justly chargable to the perma- 
nent fencing system, should be at least one rod wide, 
and the two would add 192 rods to the 1% acres, 
making 2 acres and 152 rods, or but 8 rods less than 
3acres. Of outside, or boundary fence, there is 520 
rods, but as the line between yourself and your ad- 
joining neighbor is in the middle of the fence, only 
one-half of its width is on your land, and you give 
up to this but 130 rods ; add this to the division fence 
and the lane, and you have 602 rods, or 2 rods more 
than 88{ acres. In other words, about 3.7 pr. ct. of 
your land is occupied by fencing, to say nothing 
whatever of erecting and maintaining the fence. 
Pretty steep, isn’t it? If the potato lot could only be 
reasoned with, so that it would not crawl over | And 
the soem: —- it this annual interest on 
our farms cou greatly lessened, by doing away 
with the division fences. y dhe . 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Are the poor cdiws dried off ? 

Pine plank make slippery stable floors. 
is better. 

Small collars make balky horses and large ones 
sore breasts. 

Have a patch of rye near the barn for the pigs to 
eat in the spring. 

Breeding for a specialty gets the specialty and 
weakness along with it. 

One advantage that the deep setting can has over 
the centrifugal separator is that the former does not 
burst and kill everybody within reach. 





Hemlock 


The bogus butter men claim that their using tallow 
and lard help the beef and hog producers. Well! 
tallow was never so low and lard is next to it. 


Do you know if there is any kind of farm stock so 
profitable as a little flock of good sheep well kept? 
We don’t. Try afew sheep and see if they don’t 
come out ‘‘ on top.” 


See that the flies do not draw blood from the calves 
now faster than the calvescan makeit. A darkened 
stable is the best place for the young things during 
the dog days. They may bein the pastures at night. 


As there is a limit to the capacity of all machinery, 
running the milk and butter-producirg machinery 
of a cow upon the high-pressure principle soon 
destroys the machine and invites disease and death. 


* If the craze for hornless cattle becomes universal, 
the average cow doctor, who knows but two diseases, 
‘‘ hollow horn” and “‘ wolf in the tail,” will find half 
his occupation gone. He will have to confine his 
practice exclusively to the tail. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

I tried an experiment last harvest with wheat 
when putting it into the mow. I knew clover could 
be put into a mow when quite green or when damp, 
and if salt was freely sprinkled over it with each layer 
it would not mould or spoil. My wheat got wetted 
three times last year, and the last time I did not like 
to wait too long for it to dry out, so it was tumbled 
into the mow loose, or in gavels, and salt freely sown 
over each course. It came out in the winter in good 
shape, and the stock all ate the straw better than 
they did the oat straw. I have sometimes put a layer 
of dry straw between courses of hay when the hay 
was damp or green, and the straw would absorb the 
moisture as well as the aroma of the hay, and stock 
would eat it all up with the hay. I do not think 
that this kind of curing adds any virtue to the straw 
except to make it more palatable, but at the same 
time it makes the hay better by preventing it from 
heating and getting musty. Now I have got a new 
idea, and that is to put layers of dry straw or hay be- 
tween the corn-stalks when they are mowed away, 
and so absorb the moisture in the corn-stalks and 
keep them from heating and spoiling. The straw 
would be made more palatable, and the hay would 
not be injured. The mixed fodder would be better 
for stock than either fed singly. 

This single food business is an old notion we must 
get out of. It is lacking in substance and common 
sense. There are two many parts to the body to be 
all well sustained by one kind of food. I am sure this 
is one chief cause of so much more sickness in these 
times than there used to be, viz. excessive feeding 
for rapid growth on one kind of food. It is a stimu- 
lating process which always runs out. 

I have to preach a little every summer about flat 
turnips. Now is the time to get the ground ready 
for them. Any old pasture or meadow, or land where 
grain has been harvested, will doif the surface is 
made rich enough. They will help all of the ani- 
mals when the frosts have killed the grass. I like 
” the English notion of turning the stock right onto 
them to help themselves. They need not be so very 
big to feed off on the ground. 

What people call ‘‘hollow-horn” is thinness of 
blood and poor circulation, caused by a poor condi- 
tion. When an animal is running down, winter or 
summer, and getting poorer, it is a sure sign it wants 
more nourishing food. If this is given in time there 
never will be any “‘hollow-horn.” When the circu- 





lation is poor the horns and other extremities are 
always cold and the eyes look dull and there is a gen- 
eral starey appearance about the animal, good food 
is always the proper remedy. 

A friend in New Jersey sends me the following 
encouraging sheep items. He had 33 ewes and 
raised 38 lambs, (lost 2,) and has sold 30 for $150. 
They were taken away in April. Weight40 lbs. each 
alive. A Salem county man in New Jersey had 75 


ewes, bought out of the Philadelphia stock yards. 
He has sold 93 lambs for $600. and kept 3 lambs. He 
fed the ewes one quart a day of oats and corn, mixed 


FIG, 1—-MODEL SHEEP HOUSE, 
and the lambs had access all of the time to cracked 
corn. The most money in sheep is in early lambs, 
and in good mutton in the spring. 

I have a colt 17 hands high, worth $200, and 
my notion is to breed her to a full blooded Percheron 
stallion. The farm is now all seeded down to grass, 
and I don’t believe the colt, nor tbe grass, can be 
turned to better account than to raise good draft 
horses. I am working off all of the unprofitable 
stock as fast as possible, and utilizing the pastures to 
do it, and by the time snow comes I mean to have 
nothing but select and profitable animals. Every 
animal must pay for its keep in having young, or in 
its own growth. The day has gone by when we can 
afford to keep stock for nothing—just to eat and be 
waited on. 

If a farmer cannot show in the increase of his 
stock or their gain in size, or both, the value of his 
straw and hay he has fooled away his time. His 
harvest has been for nought. Now is the time to 
look out. 


The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 








MODEL SHEEP HOUSE. 

We give our readers a picture of a model sheep 
house, Fig. 1. It is 30 feet by 20, with double slide 
doors at each end 5 feet wide, making 10 feet of space 
through which a wagon may be driven to take on 
the manure. Inside are portable feed racks (A) Fig. 2. 
such as were shown some time since in the F. J. 


There is a slide on each side . 
down which hay is thrown | Pn a | 


(H) from the loft. The hay _ wa | 
drops into a box from which — 

it is taken to the racks. ait renters i 
There are plenty of windows, ‘ 
so that fresh air will not be 
shut out, and in good weather the doors at one end 
should be left open to allow the sheep to bask in the 
sun. The floor is on the ground, elevated one foot 
above the surface of the earth. The ground should 
descend all around or be well underdrained. This 
barn will accommodate 100 Merino sheep or 60 coarse 
wooled. There should be a large ventilator from the 
sheep room through the hay loft and out of the top. 








Fie. 2. 


OUR SHEEP LETTER. 

A good time to buy a few sheep for a start in the 
business, is in early fall while the lambs are still 
with the ewes; then the purchaser can pick out 
young thrifty ewes, which are sure breeders, and 
in good condition. A small flock will always be 
found the most profitable, where a number of other 
kinds of stock are kepton the farm. From twenty- 
five to thirty ewes make but little additional labor 
and care, while sixty to one hundred ewes require 
much larger pastures, and a good deal of attention 
at certain seasons. Ten ora dozen young ewes and 
their lambs would be enough for a start on most 
places. A good ram should be hired or purchased, 
and about the first of December placed with the 
flock. Do not try for early lambs the first year! 
May is the safest and easiest month, and a very 
large per-cent of all the lambs will live if the ewes 
have been running about in the pastures a month, 
while a large per-cent will die if they come in 
February, under ordinary care. In May you must 
have an eye on your flock a dozen times a day, or 
better still have them near at hand where constant 
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care can be exercised—they will need all the time 
you can spare. The ewes will get on their backs 
and lay with their feet in the air until relileved—the 
lambs will stick their heads through a fence and 
get fast, the ewes will not own a twin, a dead lamb 
must be skinned andits pelt put over a twin to 
make the mother of the dead one raise it, and 
numberless ridiculous tasks occur every day, 
which are essential to success, and can only be 
learned by observation, and time, 

The pasture should be as large as possible, so the 
flock may have ample range and variety of food, 
wild roses, weeds, bushes and everything but grass 
will disappear from their pasture. Change from 
one field to another is of great advantage. 

Every evening at dusk the flock should be put in 
the yard in front of the sheep-shed; a few bells 
should be on the strongest sheep, and if these bells 
inform the owner that a dog or wolf is chasing thé 
sheep, he must turn out instanter, without regard 
to personal appearance, and shoot the intruder if 
possible. A wolf will kill a sheep in a pasture, 
while if they are on the other side of the-fence in 
their yard, he will run on to some safer hunting 
place. Some grain should be fed until grass is 
plenty, and a dry shelter provided against sudden 
storms. The fleece is taken off in May, and can be 
safely held in a dry loft or sold at once. 

In our next article we will suggest some points 
about sheds and winter care. A prominent stock 
breeder says, “They must learn it for themselves,” 
—referring to beginners in the stock business, so 
don’t place too much confidence in what you can 
learn about sheep before you handle a flock. 

Albion, Iowa. A. H. SHELDON, 





SOUND HORSE TALE. 
BY DR ELWOOD HARVEY. 
(Before the Pa. State Board of Agriculture.) 

We have all noticed how tender the meat and joints of 
a young but full-grown chicken are when cooked, and 
how tough the same parts of a chicken no larger but a 
year or two older. The joints of one drop apart on slight 
forcing; those of the other can hardly be cut apart. A 
young horse may be full-grown and as swift and strong 
as an older one,but his muscles and the ligaments that hoid 
the bones together at the joints are like those of a young 
chicken. They can not stand much continuous strain 
upon them without injury. Many young horses are 
injured by overwork, and their owners never know the 
cause of the injury. A horse put to work at three years 
old is full of spirit and nearly as strong as one of riper 
age. If allowed to do as much as he is willing and able 
to, he will be much less able and willing at 4 years old. 
This is a well-known fact, and is usually referred to teeth- 
ing. The explanation is that he was overworked the 
year before. He has lost his spirit, and his ankle joints 
are a little too large on all his legs. The ligaments, lack- 
ing strength to bear the strain put upon them become 
thicker tomeetthe demand. The joints area little cheese- 
shaped. If these warnings are unnoticed or disregarded, 
and the horse is still kept at steady work before he is ma- 
tured, not much more evidence may be manifested of 
injury, but when he should be in the prime of his capac- 
ity he has been already ** used up,” to use a common ex- 
pression, and begins to fail. Ifhe is not an animal of 
exceptionally good constitution he will show at 6 or 7 
what abuse did for him at8or4. In buying a horse of 
whose antecedents we are ignorant, it is better to buy a 
sound one at 8 or 9 years of age than at 6or7. At about 





-that age his infirmities begin, the results of overwork 


during the tender period ofiife. If he issound at9 years 
old, he has probably not been injured during colthood 
and will remain sound. A colt may be used very gently 
all the time after its second year, without harm, but there 
is danger in overdoing. 

MORE TALK BY AN OLD BREEDER. 

We do not believe in scoring so we start right at the 
pole, by saying we admire ali breeds of horses and all are 
good in their place. The horses which are attracting the 
most attention in this country are the draft horses. The 
old Pennsylvania breed, the Conestoga, which were once 
so popular, seem to have all run out. The largest draft 
horses are the Belgian, terrible, great clumsy things; 
next come the Shire horses from England and the Clydes- 
dale from Scotland. There are several tribes or families 
of Jarge horses in France. There are slight differences 
and all are good. Tocontend that only one of these fami- 
lies is pure-bred is a mistake if not a fraud. 

Normandy is probably entitled to the most credit for 
establishing and perfecting these noble horses. How 
different the reasons for creating these powerful animals 
from the uses made of them now. In the wars centuries 
ago the knights or cavaliers went on horseback or fought 
with huge spears and swords. They wore an immense 
armour made of iron, and a helmet, or covering for the 
head to protect themselves from the thrusts of the enemy. 
They used to try to ride each other down and their steeds 
were taught to come together with all the force possible, 
A powerful horse counted in such an affray, and so the 
knights vied with each other to obtain the most power- 
ful animals. This naturally created an incentive among 
the breeders of those ancient times to furnish the horses 
with the size and mettle required. 

In these times of peace things are changed, and instead 
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of carrying the brave riders their strength is used for 
draft. The Percheron French horses are the best for the 
road of any we have seen. They are mostly iron-grey, 


or at least that is the favorite color; although séme are | 


They are blocky built, and more 
The English and Scotch 


black and chestnut. 
active than the larger ones. 


draft horses are the best for hauling big loads because | 


they can do it the easiest, but the French fellows are 
superior for the road. Big horses get tired on muddy 
roads, and they were not born to trot; walking is their gait. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

As we go to press we read that the monopoly-loving 
Senate has so altered the oleomargarine bill that it is 
utterly ruined. Let every Senator who has had a hand 
in this outrage be marked for future condemnation. 
Now let farmers drop mere party politics and see to it 
that corporation lawyers no longer monopolize the 
Offices of State and National legislation. Let them 
stand together for justice. 


Take the children to the fair. 

Apples and grass wiil make pork. 

Keep the cream cool and stir it often. 

Any kind ofa collar for a horse won’t do. 

A cream thermometer will save extra churning. 

Keep sheep firstly for mutton ; secondly for wool. 

It is better for young heifers not to suckle their 
calves. 

Sell as many fat animals as possible before cold 
weather. ‘4 

The West is making a great deal of money breed- 
ing draft horses. 

If you have a warm place to set the milk, put a 
chunk of ice in each pan to cool it, and you will get 
more cream. 

Will the animals designed for slaughter be fat 
before winter? If not, why not? Now is the time 
to save money ou them by feeding strong. 


We advise every farmer to buy afew sheep and 
let them run and get fat to furnish good mutton for 
his table. They are cheap now, and in no other way 
can so good meat be had. 


G. W. Foulk, Mercer Co, Pa., had 2 pigs at 2 mos. 
and 3 days old which weighed 65 Ibs. 14 ozs. and 57 
Ibs. 6 ozs. “They were fed,” he says, “‘Milk, shelled 
corn and F. J. instructions.” 


The FARM JOURNAL believes in apples as a farm 
crop. How good a few hundred bushels of ripe 
apples would come now for the pigs, the sheep, the 
cows, and come to think, foreverything and every- 
body. We will have them as soon as possible. 


“Good morning, Tom, why how sleek your horse 
is; what do you feed him?” “Three quartsof oats 
and a little oil cake meal.” “Why 1 feed minesix 
quarts of oats and he don’t look nor feel half as well 
as yours. I will have totry some of that oil meal 
for mine.” C. HICKMAN, 


We have used Lawford’s Sheep Dip or Thymo- 
Cresol advertised in the F. J., and know it isa 
sure cure for all sorts of “scaly ” trouble or lice on 


‘stock. This is as cheap as any sure and safe cure, 


and this paragraph is in answer toa great many 
inquiries. One good washing cured a dog of Mange, 
killed the fleas and made his hair bright and clean. 


Some one asks how to treat a cow with asore foot 
known as “foul claw.”” Clean out the claw with 
soap and water. Fill the cleft with tar. Take a 
bit of soft rope two feet long. Tar it, place in the 
cleft of the foot and tie around the ankle to keep it 
in place. Cover the foot with a piece of sacking 
tied on, but not too tight, so as not to interfere with 
the circulation. Each morning put a few drops of 
carbolic acid dissolved in glycerine into the cleft, 
dropping it on the rope soit will reach into the sore 
place. If the foot is not well in a week use blue 
vitrol or nitric acid as directed in the books. 


Creameries are taking the lead in the Northwest. 
The cream is gathered about the country for miles 
around aod made into butter at one large establish- 
ment. Steam power is used, and the butter is made 
cheaper than by hand. The butter is made of uni- 
form quality and flavor and on this account it sells 
better. The owners of the creamery get reduced 
rates of transportation anda better price for the 
butter than single individuals can, and hence they 
can afford to pay a good price for the cream, as 
compared with the average price of butter. The 
system saves work on the farm for the women folks, 
and the milk is keptat home for the pigs and calves. 
In some sections the competition between cream- 
eries is so great that the margin in profits issmall. 
The cream is sold by the inch in the receiving 
cans, and the percentage of butter per inch. Tubes 
are provided for these tests and each owner gets 
pay for all the butter his cream affords. The sys- 
tem is the most economical and the fairest of any 
we know of. It could be introduced into the 


older states with advantage. Gathering the cream 
is also a regular business and it is done by men 
who do nothing else and who engage the cream 
from patrons. Each man has his route. 


Prof. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
| dustry, Washington, D. C., has been experimenting 
for some time to endeavor to devise some means 
for preventing hog cholera by inoculating the hogs 
before they may be attacked with this disease. He 
has hopes of success. A Dr. Schermerhorn, of 
Iowa, now claims to have invented a virus which 
will prevent hogs having the cholera, provided 
they are inoculated in both ears. The best thing 
to do is to give the hogs pure water, plenty of grass, 
and mix wheat bran with their food or drink when 
fattening time comes. The bran will keep the 
bowels open and act as an antidote to the feverish 
effects of the corn. Put coal-tar about the troughs 
every few days and charr all of the corn cobs for 
the hogs to eat. Do not require the hogs to sleep 
on the wet ground without some shelter. A hog is 
always liable to inflammation of the bowels, lungs 
or throat when thus exposed. They require a 
warm and dry bed. This they will make for them- 
selves, when running in the woods, out of leaves 
and brush, Coal-tar is cheap and it is an excellent 
disinfectant and antiseptic in its curative effects. 

Carbolic acid involves the same principle, only in 
a@ more condensed form. 


HOW A YANKEE WOMAN MAKES GOOD 
BUTTER. 

I think it will take more than the average woman 
to know just when butter is “ worked” enough 
with aladle. Tie old way of working makes the 
butter more or less salvey,and breaks up the grain, 
while the washing processsaves this. Buttershould 
not have a shiny-greasy appearance, but show its 
grain as muchas possible. There is one thing most 
butter makers failin, and that is, stirring the cream 
enough while itis in the pot. It should be stirred at 
least three times a day, not rapidly, but for at least 
five minutes. This mixes it and gives it alla 
chance to be exposed to the fresh air. Here is an 
item, fresh air. So good an authority as F, D. Cur- 
tis says, “Salt does very little to preserve butter. 
It retards decomposition for a time, but in the end 
it may become sodium and chlorine gas, or enter 
into new combinations with the constituents of the 
butter, and thus make new compounds that donot 
in the least improve the flavor.”’ The moral of 
these hints is, put not your trust in salt to preserve 
the butter, but have it free from taints and all im- 
. pure substances. Now I must make room for an- 
other woman who sticks to the old dash churn, 

BETSEY JONES. 

EDITOR OF F. J.—I have been sorely tempted, and 
finally cannot resist the temptation, to make a short 
reply to Betsey Jones on Butter-making. She tells 
us how she makes splendid butter and condemns or 
is tiredof theolddashchurn. Iregretthatshe tires 
so easy if she feels it her duty to make butter. I 
have weighed well hersuggestionand manner and 
cannot see where she is the gainer in time, or im- 
proving the quality, or appearance of the butter 
from the time it is put into her churn to the time 
when ready for table or market. Now Iam a but- 
ter maker the year round, me remy nota good one 
—but have never lost a pound, even though “ fussy ”’ 
enough to pursue the old way ; and I will wager my 
system against that of Betsey in her new churn, 
for time of churning, working, and style and qual- 
ity of butter when finished. ike her I do not de- 
oo wholly on salt to have good butter and save 

nor do I use the ladle until the butteris a mass 
of soft grease, but I cannot do without both, I can- 
not save butter without asufficientamountof salt 
nor doI believe any woman (or even man) can. I 








am now eating butter made and put up nearly one 
year ago, and it isas sweet as a new blown rose. 
Now I do not condemn friend Betsey’s way, but do 
not believe it is theonly way to make prime butter 
and do it easy. ussy, Moore’s Millis, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an atsttionr be sure ‘ond tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We. believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best, 











ROCKS, Prize-winners. A choice lot of early hatched 
ecockerels & pullets from my standard bred egg-produci 
strain. Every bird sold last year gave satisfaction and rae | 

enough to GEORGE demand. Delivery after Sept Ist. 
3E DAYTON, South Ballston. New York. 


Just published, 12 articles on PRACTICAL 
POULTRY RAISING, by FANNY FIELD. Tells 
how she cleared $449 on 100 Light Brahmas 
in one year; how she clears $1,600 annual- 
ly on a 60 acre poultry-farm; about a me- 













chanic’s wife who clears $300 annually on 
> Be. lot; about a brooders, 

5 | chickens and capo: Price 25c. 
Stampstaker. R. MITCHELL, 69 Dearhorn St. ,Chicago. 


Cotswold, South-Down 
and Oxford-Down Sheep and 
mbs ready for shipment of the 
choicest strains. Write at once for 
our special prices. Also Hesgh- 
onted. speetce Collie P ups: 
Kad'es ATLEE BURPEE 


SHEEP: & Com Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE COLD WATER DIP! 


(THYMO-CRESOL). 


A very highly concentrated, non-poisonous fluid—mixes readily 
with cold or warm water—the simplest, gatos sure cure for 











Ma Scab, nsect Pi all 
Bin’ troubles « and m ; alee 
Diseases of Live Stock. m- 


peawee A, many prominent 
B See circular, a= 
T. W. LAW pone? = 
Bali Ma. 


A NEW 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE 
KELLOGGS ROYAL SALT. 


Positively Prevents Butter from 


ever becoming Rancid. 


Endorsed by Gearge B. Douglass, eee President Mercan- 
tile Exchange; Putnam Conklin, Es anager Thurber, Why- 
land & Co.'s ‘Butter Department, ew York City; Col. Wm, 
Crozier, Northport, L. L, N. Y.,and others. Send for Circular. 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT (CO., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, FOOT OF 
West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 


application, 








DOC BUYERS’ CUIDE. 

Colored plates, 100 engravings { 

of different breeds, prices they are 

worth, and where to buy them. ff 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 

J ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 

i 237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


ZING COLLAR PAD. 2,832: xn 
Shave been used. The 
most reliable and dur- 
able PAD for sore- 
neck horses or mules, 
Weather or wear has 
no effect on their cura 
tive properties. Our 
et loops with straps 
kes them self-ad. = 
ing. we solicit a trial. For weale by all Saddlery 
Jobbers. Ask your pernscemater for them. 
ZINCCOLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


VIRGINIA HOMES Bie DMON® 


REGION, 2'¢ hours from Washington City. Cata 
HH. W. HILLEARY, Warrenton, Va. 































HORSES: THEIR FEFD AND THEIR FEET. 
$n os manual of Horse Hygiene. By Dr. Page. 
ce 


LAW'S 5 VET =SNARY ADVISER. By Prof. Jas. 


conyRys SWINE SIUSBANDRY. By F. D. 
burn. Price, $1.7 


aurxcy. ON THE SOLLING OF CATTLE. By 
Josiah Quincy. Price, $1.25 


RANDALL'S SHEEP HUSBANDRY. By Henry 
ndall. Price, $1.50. 


am. re ban HAND-BOOK OF THE 
GRASSES. By John Henderson. Price, $1.50. 


CURTIS’S WHEAT CULTURE. By D.S. Curtis. 
Price, $ .50. 

TRUCK FARMING A HE TH. By A. 
Oember. Price, $1.50. nbn sere " 


Address orders to 
183 DEARBORN STREFT, 





CHICAGO. 








—Good Books 


FOR THE 


FARMER AND STOCKMAN! 


DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 
OF AMERICA. By A. J. Downing. Price, $5.00. 


HOOPER’S WESTERN FRUIT BOOK. By E. 
ooper. Price, $1. 


Pd: NEW. lat llliniics By L. O. Root 
with portrait of Mr.Quinby, and 100 illustrations. $1.50 


ARNOLD'S AMERTIOAN DAIRYING. By L. B.. 


Arnold. Price, $1 


WILLARD PRACTICAL DAIRY H 
ANDRY. By X.5S. Williard. Pree gs.00 mr 


eskuitien ANIMALS. By Eliot W. Stewart. $2.00, 
FARM on BY RMIENCES, with over 200 engravings. 


We furnish the above books by mai! to any P. O. in the 
United States,at the prices quoted, which are the publishers 


WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 
Or, 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Save all the choice pullets. 

Rinse out water vessels, now and then, with thin 
whitewash. Fill with fresh water at least once a day 
and set in a shady spot. 


Grain in the sheaf will be useful next winter when 
the fowls can no longer foraye in the fields ; so don’t 
thresh out all the wheat and oats. 


We would not undertake to raise chickens, or to 
keep poultry through the winter and spring without 
a plentiful supply of dry earth. The best time to 
store it is whenever it is dry. 


Pursley and other weeds, with vines and vegetable 
trimmings that are a nuisance in the garden, should 
be thrown into the poultry yard. If the fowls are 
confined, such things will be highly appreciated. 


Chickens intended for breeding next spring do not 
need to be forced now. A light feed of dry grain 
morning and evening and plenty of room to forage 
is all they require. High feeding is worse than useless. 


Old hens will pay no more board bills for the next 
three months. If kept at all it must be at theirown- 
er’s expense. Unless especially valuable for breed- 
ing, the sooner they are turned into cash the better. 


Cabbage leaves, potatoes, beans, beets, lettuce and 
euch truck boiled with cracklings, fish, or scraps of 
fresh meat, will make good feed for all poultry, and 
will be especially useful for any that may have to be 
kept in coopsor yards. Fowlsthat have their liberty 
get their meat supply in the form of insects. 


Utilize small white and sweet potatoes for feeding 
fowls. Boil with a little meat and feed whole when 
slightly warm. Or, mash while hot and mix with 
bran and corn meal. We always like to yivea little 
dry grain before feeding potatoes. This takes off 
the keen edge of their appetite and the fowls are not 
so likely to gorge themselves. 


If any one doubts the necessity of giving instant 
attention to the broods in the coops, let him put his 
nose into close communication with the effluvia 
arising from them some hot night and then place his 
hand in among the birds and note the smell and the 
temperature. The proper thing to do is to thin out 
by marketing the cockerels, aud then raise the coop 
a few inches from the ground on blocks of wood or 
stone, or perhaps it might be taken away and re- 
placed by a larger one. If large enough to go on the 
perch they may be transferred to an open shed as rec- 
ommended last month. 


Opossums, weasels, minks and other varmints 
abound this month. Make war on them with terrier 
dogs, guns and traps. Wire screens at the doors 
and windows of coops and houses will prevent depre- 
dations at night. A watchful eye should be kept 
on two-legged varmints that prowl around after 
midnight and raise chickens ‘“‘in the dark o’ the 
moon.” An intelligent watch dog of large size will 
attend tothis business. At the Hen Ranch, described 
in our July issue, we saw half a dozen dogs chained 
in different yards. We concluded it would not be a 
healthy place for a stranger to take a walk after bus- 
iness hours. 








A COMMON AILMENT. 

It is a matter of surprise thatso many inquiries con- 
cerning the inability of fowls to use their legs reach 
this office. The description of the trouble is usually 
like this: ‘‘My fowls 
have something the 
matter with them. They 
lose the use of their legs 
and cannot stand or 
walk. Otherwise they 
seem to be allright. Is 
it paralysis, or rheu- 3 
matism, or what? and 
is it eontagious? 
What will cure ?” 

This ailment, though not new to old poultry keep- 
ers, scems to give much troubleto younger ones. It 
is known as leg-weakness and is primarily caused by 
faulty breeding, and secondarily by injudicious feed- 
ing. The disease is the result of deranged nervous 
power, too rapid growth, and efforts to crowd the 
birds to great size. It is more frequent in the large 
breeds than in the smaller, and when a bird goes 











down it is incurable. The disease is entirely non- 
contagious. 

Some deny that incestuous breeding has anything 
to do with producing the disease. It is given as our 
deliberate opinion however that this is mostly at the 
bottom of the trouble, but its development is almost 
always assisted and hastened by faulty feeding. 

The majority of poultry keepers know very little 
of how their stock may have been bred in reference 
to the avoidance of in-and-in breeding, or its oppo- 
site; and but little attention has been paid to the 
principle of heredity as it affects the origin and 
transmission of ailments, or a tendency in that direc- 
tion in the offspring of tainted parentage. When 
these things are observed and their effects and results 


better understood there will be less disposition to | 


deny their causal influence. 

But nervous debility and a tendency to paralytic 
affections may result from other causes than either 
incestuous breeding or heredity. Many conditions 
in the management of fowls may contribute to a lack 
of vigor and tendency to disease. A male bird may 
have too many mates and his vigor may be so com- 
promised that his offspring will be weakened in their 
nervous, respiratory or digestive organization to the 
extent of a strong tendency to paralysis or other 
form of disease under exciting conditions, such as 
overfeeding, faulty feeding, bad housing, &c. In 
looking over the ground pretty carefully we have 
come to the conclusion that leg-weakness is the re- 
sult of bad breeding and bad feeding. 

The immediate condition at sight in leg-weakness 
is a loss of nerve power or paralysis. Thrifty young 
male birds grow very fast when highly fed. Their 
weight increases so rapidly that the muscles of the 
hips are overtaxed to sustain the weight of the body 
and the birds squat to rest the muscles of locomotion. 
When this tendency to sit and rest is noticed to be 
frequent, it is a signal to reduce the amount of food 
and to change its character. Ordinarily the food of 
growing birds is deficient in muscle forming, and 
contains an excess of fat 
forming matter, which is 
characteristic of corn as 
anexclusivefood. A ra- 
tion consisting mainly 
of oats, middlings, 
wheat, bran, milk, grass 
and bone meal fed in 
proper quantities will ; 
largely prevent the oc. 
currence of leg-weakness 
even in birds not correctly bred. 

But usually no preliminary symptoms are noticed, 
and the bird is down before anything is known to be 
wrong with it. Itis then too late to effect a cure, 
and the best thing to do is to dispose of it, for it will 
never be worth anything under any treatment. We 
have tried various remedies—linaments, medicines, 
electricity, all to no purpose after true paralysis had 
occured. 

With proper feeding and an avoidance of all high 
pressure methods of forcing, careful observation of 
signs of unusual fatigue, anc a prompt modification 
in feeding when danger is discovered will greatly re- 
duce the number of cases of this disease. It is, of 
course, of the highest importance to avoid bad breed- 
ing. If with proper feeding and management there 
is still a tendency to the disease, the stock should be 
changed and afterwards new blood, known to be 
healthy and strong, introduced every year or every 
other year at the furthest. 








WEED OUT. 

The F. J. has very often directed the attention of 
poultry keepers to the importance of a rigid culling 
of their flocks as the readiest, in fact the only prac- 
ticable, means of improving stock. One must edu- 
cate the power of discrimination so as to be able 
to tell upon inspection which are the best birds. 
When this power is attained, negligence in using it 
is unjustifiable. Intelligent and systematic culling 
out from the flock of inferior birds will always tell 
in the size, productiveness and general value of the 
‘* remnant.” 

This process should be begun early and continued 
late, so as to make sure that it will be thoroughly 
done. The culls can either be eaten at home or sold. 
Broilers bring fair prices in July and August at the 
summer resorts. By the removal of all surplus stock, 
those that are left will do much better, and the pul- 
lets will begin to lay much sooner. The combined 











proceeds from the broilers and eggs early in the au- 
tumn will make a better balance sheet at the end of 
the season then if all are kept until late fall or win- 
ter, with more or less expense and no income. 








ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION—THE INOCUBA- 
TING ELEMENT. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


The two essentials, heat and moisture, combine 
to form the incubating element. The chemical 
changes spoken of in Article I, must take place in 
a fluid state ; and as 90 per cent. of all animal mat- 
ter is water, we must not allow the 103 degrees of 
heat to reduce the moisture of the egg to less than 
90 per cent. of the whole. To this end we add mois~ 
ture to the heat and form the incubating element. 

We should seek to supply this moisture in accord- 
ance with nature, 
as follows: The 
first two days use 
no moisture in the 
machine. In nature 
the oily secretion } 
from the hen’s; 
breast does not 
enter the pores of 
the shell until the Fie. 3. 
end of the second day, so until then the greatest 
amount of evaporation possible is taking place with- 
in the shell. 

The third day, place in the machine enough evapo- 
rating surface to supply the air with sufficient mois- 
ture to completely check any further evaporation of 
the egg. Now, as the embryo advances toward per- 
fection there is a continual increase of animal heat, 
which tends to increase the evaporation of the egg ; 
this we must check again by increasing the amount 
of evaporating surface. 

In nature, evaporation is checked by the moisture 
and oily secretion from the hen’s breast, which par- 
tially closes the pores of the shell. These pores are 
more completely, though not entirely closed toward 
the latter part of the hatch—thus checking the ex- 
cessive evaporation of the egg, which would other- 
wise be produced by the increasing animal heat. You 
see that nature and art accomplish the same end by 
different means. You ask why we evaporate the 
egg the first two days and check all evaporation 
thereafter. The reason is tuat when eggs are not 
allowed to evaporate the first two days, and reduce 
the bulk of matter within the shell before circulation 
is established, you will find many eggs with perfect- 
ly formed chicks, packing the shell so full that they 
cannot move their heads about to break it, and are 
lost. All evaporation of the egg, which may take 
place after the system of circulation is established, 
tends to weaken the chick, retard its formation and 
contract the inner membrane of the shell, which 
then forms an [ndia rubber sack or prison for the 
embryo bird, and overpowers him as completely as 
though he was bound with so much cord. Thus you 
see the necessity of supplying the correct amount of 
moisture at the proper time. 





FOOT NOTES. 

Set out plenty of Winningstadt cabbage expressly for 
the use of the poultry next winter. Make another sow~ 
ing of oats in the chicken yard for immediate use. You 
probably need a new house or additional shed room, 
Make out-your plans now and be ready to put them into 
execution when cooler weather comes. 


The long looked for has come at last. A Kansas 
man has invented a hatcher that works so well 
that it hatches out china nest eggs that get in by 
mistake, so that every little while a chicken is 
born with glass eyes. 


The pretty little bantam cuts furnished us by Mr, 
Belmont Perry, of Woodbury, New Jersey, may 
remind our readers that August and September are 
the best months for hatching these pets. Fig. 1 is 
a picture of the old-time favoriteSeabrights. They 
are stillas pretty and attractive as ever. Fig. 2 
shows a more recent acquisition, the Japanese 
white bantams. They are very stylish and peculiar 
looking and quite popular. Fig. 3 illustrates the 
White Polish bantams, These are, we believe, of 
recent introduction. They have a distinguished 
foreign air about them and will, doubtiess, become 
favorites. 


Many of the troubles and disappointments of 
poultry keepers come from neglect. From neglect 
come lice, disease and loss, Clean up, burn up, 
fumigate, white wash, apply kerosene and use air- 
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_slaked lime freely. Lice are no longer a necessity 
in the hennery ; they can be kept out. 


Asingle rat in the neighborhood of a coop of 
chickens willgradually destroy themall. Ratsare 
hard to catch, and the best plan toadopt is toclose 

.the coop in such a manner as to compel the rat to 
pass across a steel trap over which a piece of mus- 
lin or old bag islaid. This will deceivethe ratand 
the probability is he will spring the trap and get 
caught. A good terrier is about the best protection 
against these chicken thieves. 


In localities where chickens are afflicted with 
scaly legs it will sometimes make its appearance 
among the young stock quite early in the season. 
The time to cure it is when it first begins and before 
it has permanently disfigured the shanks of the 
birds. Rub the legs with a mixture of lard and 
sulphur, three parts of lard to one of sulphur. A 





little kerosene in the mixture will make it more | 


certainly effective. 
sufficient. 


Cyrus W. Field, the millionaire, was smitten with 
the hen fever recently. He fitted up an establish- 
ment with all the modern appendages and improve- 
ments, purchased incubators, $1000 worth of eggs of 
fancy breeds, and hired a man and his wife at a 
salary of $125 per month to run the concern, Out 
of the $1000 worth of eggs he got seven chicks of 
which six died. The remaining “lone orphan”’ 1s 
the highest priced chicken on record. The moral 
of this story is, that you cannot run the poultry 


DuslNess with nhiocues 


W you please te! eand ! bs ers the 
cure for young tur! ‘ ! 
in a short time die? t many 
this way, and a friend uv us has lost her whole 
flock of turkeys with this slee py disease ? 


Ulster Co., N. Y. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

We have had no experience with a case like this. 
If our young turkeys were to behave this way we 
should first look for lice. Next we should look to 
the diet, and give only bread crumbs and well 
drained curd in which finely clipped garlic or onion 
tops were mixed. A little hard boiled egg might 
be added, also a little Douglass Mixture. 


In the July issue W. W. D. asked how to rid 
fowls of large lice. I have tried many remedies, 
but find none to equal a strong solution of tobacco 
with one-tenth part spirits of camphor well mixed 
with it. This will kill both the large lice and the nits 
that are found on the head and throat. For the 
body I use a powder made of one pound of sulphur 
well mixed with one teaspoonful of pure carbolic 
acid. This is much cheaper than any of the insect 
powders and does its work better. To apply it 
take the fowl by the legs and rub the powder 
through every part of the plumage. mm ©. XY. 


R. H. Blain, Easton, Md., thinks we are “instiga- 
ting cruelty toanimals” by advising our readers 
to pick live water fowl, even if the operation is 
performed when the feathers are “ripe.’”’ He says 
“the way it is done is to tie the head in a 
bag and pluck indiscriminately until it is thought 
enough have been removed, and is by no means a 
painless operation. If the ducks are hatched in 
time to market when fully fledged there will not 
be many feathers lost, and the few that are kept 
over for stock should be let alone. I know of but 
two raisers of water fowl here who pluck them alive 
and only one of these claims that it is profitable. ” 


I am in the chicken business somewhat and have 
*had trouble with lice. I tried various things, crude 
petroleum, which is no good,and then kerosene 
oil, which killed where it hit, but it was too much 
work to paint every part of a house 75 feet long 
having l2Zrooms. SoI made mea pair of bellows 
with a tin attachment on top the nose, (Something 
like a Woodason bellows we suppose.—ED.] filled 
the tin with air-slaked lime, and dusted the house 
in every part, high and low. This caused the lice 
to “get up and dust” too, it completely cleaned 
them out. I use the bellows once in two or three 
months and still put kerosene on the roosts. I also 
keep a little lime in my nest boxes. 

JACOB CHICKERING. 


Willi you please give a description of the Silver 
Grey Dorkings in the F. J. F. A. W., JR. 
The general characteristics of the Dorkings are, 
large comb and wattles, the comb sometimes single 
and sometimes double; the neck short, tapering, 
and with full hackle; the body large, deep and 
square when viewed sidewise ; the thighs large and 
full; the tail large and full; the legs are white, or 
fiesh colored, strong and clean, and have five toes. 
They are a large fowl, the cocks weighing when full 
‘grown 10 tolllbs. The cock of the Silver Greys 
. shows two colors, a silvery white on neck, back and 
wing bows, and a glossy black on breast and body, 
- wing bars and tail, The hen hastwo colors promi- 





Two applications will be | 


nent, a silvery white on head and neck,anda slaty 
or silvery grey on the body. On the breast there is 
a salmon-red color shading off to grey on thesides, 


Let me say to you, no flattery intended, you have 
the best paper out, and you may always "count me 


in for the F. J. 
I shall open a chicken ranch here. What do you 


think of it? Is there any mney in it? 
Ashville, Tenn. H, B. WAGGONER, 


We are ignorant of our correspon dents’s ability 
to conduct a poultry enterprise; he may have it, 
and he may not. Nor do we know the state of the 
market for poultry products in his locality, and 
the cost of food and the available supply of help. 
So we are unable to say whether there is likely to 
be “any money in it” for Mr. W.ornot. If we 


knew all the circumstances, our opinion might be | 


favorable. The hints we have given will help him 
to form an opinion for himself, 


The poultry business of the country isa matter of 
great interest tofarmers and all poultry keepers, 


| and more especially to those who appreciate the 





fact that there may be a practical lesson in an egg 
Shell. The subjoined figures, taken from a recent 
work on “ Poultry Culture” will open the eyes of 
many. The annual production of eggs in 1880 is 
valued at $200,000,000, and of poultry sold at $100,000- 
000, giving a total of $300,000,000a year. The stock 
carried over annually is worth $50,000,000. This 
gives a grand tutal of $350,000,000 as the annual value 
of poultry and eggs in one year. This is a larger 


sum than the corn raised ina year is worth, and 

agreat deal more than the entire wheat crop is 

worth. It thus appears that this apparently insig- 

nificant industry is of much more account than is 
nerally believed. 


Is the poultry business likely to be run into the 


| ground within the next few years? 


Mt. Royal, Pa. A. D. SPANGLER, 

There is not the least danger of such an accident. 
It is quite probable that there will be a wonderful 
development of the poultry industry within the 
next few years. But our variable and capricious 
climate, the diseases to which fowls are subject, to- 
gether with the ignorance and carelessness of would 
be poultry-keepers-on-a-grand-scale will prevent 
over-production for years tocome. The rearing and 
keeping of fowls in large numbers, requires more 
native ability and acquired skill than is generally 
supposed. It is for the lack of these that so many 
people have run their own particular poultry busi- 
ness into the ground all in a heap. 


The following table shows the percentage of nu- 
triment in different kinds of food for poultry: 
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I would like to know if there is any cure for 
“ bumble-foot”’ in Asiatics ? H. E. WILLIAMS, 


A cut made thus-j-on the bottom of the foot will 
usually reveal a yellow cheese-like ball of matter, 
which may be easily removed, if the cut be made 
large and deep enough. Sometimes the matter is 
in a fluid state. If the wound bleeds badly, dress 
with vinegar and water, or with Monsel’s solution, 
which may be obtained of a druggist. When the 
bleeding is stopped, tie up the wound and place the 
bird in a coop having clean straw on the floor. If 
the first operation is not successful make an incision 
across the neck witha hatchet. But this heroic 
treatment will rarely be necessary. There is a 
swelling of the foot that affects not only the bottom 
of it but the toes and shanks also. This is of the 
nature of gout, and it is useless to treat fowls so 
affected. 


James Rankin tells the New England Homestead 
his method of providing green food for his fowls in 
winter, Hesays: “In the latter part of August I 
sow a piece of rye quite thickly and by fertilizing 
it freely get it about 18 inches high—a green mass 
of vegetation. When frozen hard and just before 
the snow covers it, Icut itand pack it in an out- 
building where it will keep frozen. In this condi- 
tion it will take no injury and be always available 
for use. A few moments’ exposure to warm air will 
fit it for feed, when it is chopped fine and fed tothe 
fowls. A free use of this rye, alternating with 
















boiled potatoes and turnips, together with refuse 
cabbage which can be had cheaply, and plenty of 
exercise, will always producé fertile eggs, the other 
conditions being right—say about 30 healthy well 
developed pullets with two vigorous young cock- 
erels.’’ 
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Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs 
variety of Poultry. Come see our 
—_—- & select for yourselves. Send 
ne for circular and prices. 
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These Cutters casknamiel to cut faster, run 
lighter, do a greater variety and better work 
than ony machine made. More Ross Cutters in use 
for Ensilage than all other machines in the United 
States combined. Cutters especially for Ensi- 
lage; heavy, strong, simple, never get out of 
order, and last a life-time. Dry Fodder Cutters, 
12 sizes, _— and power. Largest machines in the 
world. he largest Cutter Factory in the 
United epee and the only one building cutters 
exclusively we AM a for our large Illus- 
trated Catalogue **A»? 30 


E. W. ROSS & CO. z ; ig hla fikans, +. 


Our Book on Ensilage sent free to all who name this paper. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


* Tf anything unkind you hear 

About some one you know, my dear, 

Do not, I pray you, it repeat 

When you that some one chance to meet ; 
For such news has a leaden way 

Of clouding o’er a sunny day. 

But if you something pleasant hear 
Make haste,—to make great haste 'twere well,— 
To her or him the same to tell ; 

For such news has a golden way 

Of lighting up a cloudy day. 





Do not cut your slice of bread, break it. 
Why is life a riddle ofriddles? Because we must 
give it up. 


Never handle dishes unnecessarily at the table, 
or play with your spoon, knife, or fork. 


There is nothing so strong or safe in any emer- 
gency of life as the simple truth. 


A new song is called “ Wilt thou, O, wilt thou.” 
It is supposed to be dedicated toa collar or cuff. 


My first is the motto ot every smart girl or boy. 
My second a measure of weight. CANTON. 


While her mother was taking a fly out of the 
butter, little Daisy asked: “Is that a butterfly, 
mamma?” 


Those who have me do not want me; those who 
have me do not wish to lose me; those whogain me 
have me no longer.—A lawsuit. 


A one inch square stick of poplar will support a 
weight of 7200 lbs. What sized cylindrical stick 
will support a weight of one ton? 


“How do you pronounce s-t-i-n-g-y? asked the 
teacher. Thesmart boy of the class raised his hand 
and said: “That depends on whether you mean to 
use it on a Man or a wasp.” 


A Persian philosopher being asked by what 
method he had acquired somuch knowledge, an- 
swered, ‘By not being prevented by shame from 
asking questions when I was ignorant.” 


A three-year-old was lately shown some type- 
writers, and when she went home told her mother 
that ‘‘some women were trying to make some little 
things stay down which kept all the time coming 
up.” 


Country boys and girls have around them an 
inexhaustible supply of objects to interest and in- 
struct them in the various insects, plants, birds 
and animals, if they will study the habits of even 
the most humble of them. 


Do not allow anything such asa fish bone,a plum 
stone, or even a piece of hot potato, to drop from 
your mouth on to your plate, but, if need be, re- 
move it with your spoon or fork, and lay it down, 
attracting as little attention as possible. 


How many bushels of wheat in a pile, conical 
shape, the slant height of the pile is 10 ft. and the 
diameter at the base 8 ft.? And how many of the 
piles will it take to fill a box 20 ft. long, 16 ft. wide 
and 12 ft. high? 2 W. BAUMGARDNER, 


A correspondent who received a couple of com- 
munications “ written’ with a type-writer, is said 
to have forwarded this indignant message: ‘‘ You 
needn’t go to the expense of getting the letters 
printed that you send me; I can read writing.” 


James bought three melons for three cents, John 
bought five melons for five cents. They joined 
Thomas and all ate an equal share of the melons, 
When Thomas left he gave them eightcents. How 
shoulditbedivided? J. A. McC. 

The girl for me is: 

Just fair enough to be pretty, 
Just gentle enough to be sweet, 
Just saucy enough to be witty, 
Just dainty enongh to be neat, 
(Philosopher, Rocky Hill, Ot. 


= 

What will it cost to plaster 9. fiouse of twelve 
rooms, there being on each four rooms 14 by 
15 ft. and a hall 30 by 8 ft.; the first story being 10 ft. 
high, the second 9% ft., the third 834 ft.; al.owance 
being also made for 24 doors 7 by 8}4 ft. and 30 win- 
dows 6 by 8 ft., the cost being gents per square 
yard? is £. M. F. B. 


Here is something for the small boys: Jas. Joel 
Johnson of oooke, one ralep, Go., Jawed 
John Jared Jocobs, out tt Julep, which Jack- 
son Jenkins Jawed Jon on about, when old 

igger Jerked Juba 


Jupiter Joe Jake Jemison 
Jehila’s Jaw out of Joint, Mrs, JAS. ALLEN. 


Lambertville, Mich, 
Engh Wale sanet ne getbered young, ite 





needle or pin cannot pierce them easily, they are 
too old for pickling. Soak in brine, prepared as 
for green pickles,a week. Drain, wipe, and “‘jab”’ 
a stout needle through them. Cover with cold 
water, and leave over night. Then drain, wipe,and 
plunge into hot spiced vinegar, made in these pro- 
portions: toone gallon ofsharp cider vinegar, 3 doz. 
whole black peppers, and as many cloves; 1 doz, 
allspice, 1 doz. blades of mace, four tablespoonfuls 
of brown sugar, and half a dozen small red peppers. 
Boil five minutes, and repeat twice a week for a 
fortnight, adding sugar the last time. They willbe 
fit for use in a month but improve by keeping, 


A gentleman took his little son on a railway ex- 
cursion. The child was looking out of the window 
when his father slipped the hat off the boy’s head. 
The latter was much grieved at his supposed loss, 
when his father consoled him by saying he would 
“whistle it back.” A little later he whistled, and 
the hat reappeared. Not long after the little lad 
flung his hat out of the window shouting, **‘ Now, 
father, whistle it back again!’ A roar of laughter 
from the passengers increased the confusion of the 
perplexed parent. Moral: don’tattempt to deceive 
children with plausible stories. 


The home of the chipmunk, or ground squirrel, is 
generally built under the shelter of a wall, or tree, 
or bank, and the way into his parlor is through a 
winding hall. He burrows a hole straight down 
about a yard, then tunnels slightly upward, and 
there in his nest of leaves he could safely live with 
his little family but for one foe, the weasel, and— 
we hope but rarely—the boy. He is quite a miser, 
hiding more than he can possibly eat in one season, 
In one burrow have been found two quarts of buck- 
wheat, some grass seed, nearly a peck of acorns, 
some Indian corn and a quart of beech-nuts, No 
doubt heisas proud of his winter stores as any 
lady of her cellar full of canned fruits. 

I notice so few young g girls who, when their 
mother requests them todo something, do it cheer- 
fully! They begin the task slowly, work atit slowly 
ard finish it slowly, acting so ungraciously all 
through that the poor tired mother wishes she had 
not asked her daughter to do it. 

Perhaps your mother may not always speak to 
you ina gentle tone. Perhaps she may not take a 
liv ely interest in your pleasures and fancies, You 
may not know that the very hours which she spends 
and has spent for you in taking care of you and 
supplying your never-ceasing demands for food 
and clothes, have been the very things which have 
so sapped her strength and elasticity of mind, that 
she is too tired to take much interest in anything. 
Perhaps that perenponei ne mother of yours carries 
asad heart under her cold exterior. Perhaps she 
has worries which you cannot understand, that 
have taken all the youthfulness out of her feelings, 
so that she cannot laugh and chat with youas your 
young associates do. 

But girls, let me tell you that from east to west, 
over all the world and in all the social relations of 
life there will never be given to you an earthly iove, 
so devoted, soself-forgetful,so all-forgiving, as flows 
to you from the heart of that patient, careworn 
mother. You havein hera treasure that money 
cannot buy, and that your whole life will never 
gain in the future, 

Theretore be careful of her. Take from her all 
the petty worries that you can. Get up in the 
morning and get breakfast while she rests, and 
during the day take upon your young strength all 
the hard labor that you areable. Tell her your joys 
and sorrows; make her your confidante; and be 
patient when she reproyes. When she refuses you 

leasures, don’t pout or complain. She sees far 
Coster than you the danger which lurks in certain 
paths, and is only anxious for your good. Put your 
arms around her neck and kiss way the tired look 
from her face. Coax her out into the fresh air and 
sunshine and, in short, show her that some one 
loves her dearly. 

All that I have would I 
touch of my mother’s han 
of her long silent voice.— 
Gentleman. ° 


ive to feel once more the 
and to hear the accents 
. K. CHASE, in Country 
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BUSINESS OLASSIFIED. 


a Felocred, us undiopia aved advertisements con- 
densed fied—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek tr srode with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows tha 
we guarantee “Fair Play, and no one is itted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and wi ling to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a lar, 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


A Teams 6 CATTLE., Deep and rich milkers. Circulars 
WM. FaIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., Pa, 

















pYes! Southdown Rams, Webb stock. One 4-yr. old 190 lbs. ; 
Yearlings 150 to 170 Ibs. D. L. Horton, Hunt's Mills, N. J. 


Femi SALE—25 Thoroughbred Southdown Bucks, very fine; 





Lambs and Yearlings. J. D. PANCoAsT, Moorestown, N. J. © 


OR SALE AT ALL TIMES best strains of DUROO- 
RSEY Swine, recorded. Also JERSEY CATTLE. 
F. D. CURTIS, Kirby Homestead, CHARLTON, NEW YORK. 


POULTRY. eo Re 


is ede’ few good year old Wyandottes at 35 per trio. 
. B. BANCROFT, Frankford, Philad ‘a, Pa. 


PURE BRED TOWLE AND CHICKS FOR SALE. Prices 
low. 12 varieties. E. HUMEs, Avondale, Pa, __ 
F%: SALE— Pure Bred Br. Leghorns. Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, W. B. Polish. Also E gs. Send stam 1 
8S. GoopRIcH, Glen Mary Poultry Yards, Owego, NY. 
Ra erly Prepared to E. & O. 
NY. See large adv., p. 132, 


~ SEEDS AND PLANTS. (tee 


PUanir SEEDS, ALL VARIETIES. Send for Catalogue, 
D. LANDRETH & Sons, Philadelphia. 











price. 


OEY, your Prime he any 
Warp, 279 Washington § 











CELERY PLANTS, all varieties, by the hundred or thousand. 
D. LANDRETH ; . Philadelphia, 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
‘\IDER MILLS AND Pols PRESSES FOR SALE BY 
D. NDRETH & Sons, Philadelphia. 
UDLONG DISK_ HARROW TLDo 8 Pat.,) Crown Mow- 
ers, Prairie City Seeders, Leader Grain Drill. Lanes’ Pulv'r. 
Circulars Free ANESVILLE MACHINE Co., Janesville, Wis. 


‘IDER- MILIS. Low Price. 
HAUCK and Gaisugtaie, s Netentnbeten Pa. 





“VERY FARMER should have The Kiger Corn Sheller and 
Cleaner. Jas. THORNTON, 2045 Market St., Phila. “9 Pa. 


NHALLENGE WIND MILL AND FEED MILL GO., 
Batavia, Ills. Man’f'rs of Geared & Pumping Wind Mills. 


‘PHE DANA WINDMILL © O., Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention a 

Tm AMERICAN GRINDING MILL. ~ The Best Tron Mill 


made. JAMES THORNTON, 2045 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





~ COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, ond also how to Hog-d ress veal calves. 
E. & O. WarD, 279 Washington St., N. Y¥ 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


pt ge yeune $15 to $25 Per Acre. Catalogues 
Fre H. P, CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Meryiand._— 
(TAREMONT GOLONY STILL GROWING! Ma 
Circulars Free. J. F. MANcHA, Claremont, 

















F?. OR SALE—1tO acres, house, modern conveniences, od 
shade, fruit, &c. Suitable for poultry or small fruits; 
from Camden, N. J. Owner, WM. Grar,l118 8. 7th St. 'Philest at 


SFIRE-PROOF and WATE 
PROOF, For Steep & Flat Ree 
CHEAP AND DURABLE. 


All Colors, ry Mixed for ‘Use. 


ROOFINC. 
Sample tests on r and muslin 


ale AIOE RM RC Ct ER 
F l R E-PR 0 0 F sent her If you rm burn it, don’t 


PAINT. [itty mag cei 


AND ROOFING CO.,1130 "Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATERBURY — " 
 NEWATOA.... sees 


wh subscribers for the best 50- cents - a - . 


in the } 
baper Fin fe mods sample copies and new p ine, Wis. 











§ $50 REWARD 
© a 
Oa will be pate Se any Grate Fan of 
4 ° same size that can clean asd 
= much Grain or Seed in one day 4 
> our Patent MONARCH. 6 
zy hep SE 
or our 
oz rte Mill whic XY ~ B. cheap 
w Price rice List mailed 
z z NEWARK M, MACHINE . 








Good Books for Young People! 


eg) Ine | you PROFIT. 
QUINN’S MONEY IN THE Sauer, eed 


TREA INSECTS of the FARM 
Be OR, "Bet Ramee 
FULLER OAS wpe CULTURIST. 


JOHNSON'S HOW CROPS FEED. Price, $2.00. 
MARRY GARDEWSE BR g1QvN° 48? 
ManRED LRA WR TOEL UASERE 


Address orders to 





MISS CORSON’S COOKING SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOK. A housekeepers’ guide to cookery and 
kitchen management. Sy Juliet Corson. Price, $1.3 


THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. By Chilion B. Allen, M. D., and 
Mary A. Allen, M. D. Price, $1.50. 


HOW TO KEEP A STORE. Price, $1.50. 

HOW TO PAINT. Price, $1.50, 

CANARY BIRDS, Price, $0.75. 

DOG BREAKING. By Gen’! Hutchinson. Price,$3.00. 


We furnish the above books by mail to P. O. in the 
United States,at the prices q » which are publishers’, 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


183 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGQ, 








On, 


blish 
1256 NORTH NINTH “STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 
' It is our constant endeavor to treat al] subjects in eeason; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun 
theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers CREAM, 
not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


~ FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 
PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, AUGUST, 1886. 





The Farm Journal has nearly or quite three-quarters of | 


of a million (750,000) readers. 

We offer in Proof—Open Subscription Books, 

Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either the 
Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail should be 
directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


SOME THINGS THE F. J. KNOWS ABOUT 
GROWING WHEAT. 

It is the bottom of the seed bed that should be com- 
pacted for wheat. The roller alone will not accom- 
plisb this. Deep cultivating and harrowing must 
aid it in the early stage of preparation. Fining the 
surface can be done afterward. 


Hamilton's drill regulator regulates the depth of | 


the seed perfectly, and is a very decided advantage. 
This we say as a result of three year’s experience. 

Wheat must have a sufficient start in order to en- 
dure the winter, but the early sowing which provides 
for this, exposes it to ‘“‘the fly.” Well, then, sow 
late enough to avoid the fly, say Sept. 20th, and after, 
but have the ground in such excellent condition us 
will insure prompt germination and rapid growth. 

Try to sow after a rain, rather than before. 

It is possible to work clay soils too fine for wheat. 
If ground to dust they will ‘* bake” and hinder 
germination. 

The major portion of American wheat is sold at an 
actual loss to the grower, but the man who grows an 
average of thirty or thirty-five bushels per acre 
never does it. 

Less acres, with more manure, more tillage, and 
less seed per acre, will help make wheat growing 
profitable. 

A little of the old-fashioned care in securing seed, 
which the fathers exhibited when they made the 
boys go barefoot while thrashing and winnowing, 
that they should not crack the kernels on the hard 
fioor, would also help. 

Whatever the fertilizer used, it should not be 
buried. The wheat field is not a graveyard. 

Fertilizing is wasted upon land that is but half 
worked. Give the manures a chance. 

It pays to sow half the seed at atime, and drill 


“~~... both ways. Use the roller between the two drillings, 


to Prevent :art of the seed sown the first time from 
being covered too deep under the ridges made by the 
second sowing. 

Other circumstances being equal, the wheat that 
stools most will produce most. Thin seeding pro- 
motes and encourages stooling. Halfa bushel of the 
right kind of seed is enough for an acre of land in 
the right condition. (We know that to be true, but 
the right conditions are not often found in ordinary 
farming, and if that sounds too radical, try one bushel 
—on the best acre you have.) 


SELLING. 

A farmer spends his money freely for seed and 
manure and works hard for four or five months for 
the purpose of raising a big crop. He succeeds. 
Now he supposes his end is accomplished, simple- 
minded man that he is. The potatoes that cost him 
30 cents to raise he sells for 25 cents per bushel, and 
other vegetables hardly pay the expense of market- 
ing. His small fruits do not pay for picking: But 
what is the matter and what is he to do about it ? 
We just suspect he did not give half as much thought 
to the marketing of his produce as he gave to grow- 
ing it. Very likely, too, he put it up carelessly, so 
that it passed for inferior quality and brought a sec- 
ond class price. In other words, he quit the job 





T. B. WAKEMAN. 


when it was only half done. He did not see tliat his 
profit depended as much on selling as on growing 
the crop. It may not be too late to save something 
from his season’s work. There is a great deal of 


| practical wisdom lying around loose in the market 








places, available to any one who chooses to gather 
itup. Let the farmer go to the market and spend.a 
day or two with his eyes and ears wide open, asking 
questions and thinking all the while, and then go 
home. When he gets there he will be a wiser man. 


You will need a good fanning mill before seeding 
time. The money you pay for it you will get back 
in next year’s wheat crop. 

Turn the hogs into the orchard. They will con- 
sume the windfalls and help to decrease next year’s 
crop of insects. 

If a piece of June grass sod is to be subdued for 
any of next spring’s crops, it is just as well to begin 
the job now. 

There is a good deal of sound sense in Dr. Harvey’s 
horse talk on page 129. 


~ Young farmers should read what Mary Sidney 
says about late hours. 
Broad below, 
Covered with ripening fruits, and swelling fast 


Into the perfect year, the pregnant earth 
And all her tribes rejoice. —THOMSON. 





7 Pe 
(Gentieand harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate. 





»e farmer who allows wild carrots and other 


} ent weeds to go to seed and te scattered by 
t vinds over all the adjoining farms is not only 


or farmer, but an unkind neighbor. 


‘o tax bogus butter is to tax the poor man’s food, 
they say. Ifthat beso, then shoddy is the poor 
man's cloth ; glucose is the poor man’s sugar; ground 
cocoanut shells is the poor man’s spice; bologna 


| beef and bob veal are the poor man’s meat, and any 


cheap and nasty counterfeit of pureand wholesome 
food is good enough for the poor man. 


I send you circulars I have received from New 
Bedford, Mass., from a firm who want me to send 
$5, $10, or $25 for an outfit and agency to sell bluing 
and family rights to make laundry soap. ‘They 
promise to send an organ free when I have solda 
certain amount oftheir goods. Are they not frauds? 

Walworth, D. T. L. Li. 

Better buy your bluing and laundry soap at the 
grocers, and let your neighbors do the same. A 
box of Lewis’ Lye, or any good potash, will cost but 
a few cents at the store, and with it you will get, 
free of charge, a recipe for making a good laundry 
soap. The organ this firm promises to give away 
is not worth the freight. _ 


One of the shrewdest schemes yet concocted by 
that Zanesville, Ohio, fraud, to swindle the public 
and take in our innocent editorial brethern is now 
being worked by him from Alliance and Newark, 
Ohio. He first attempts to get from his victims 
one dollar as an annual membership fee in an 
alleged association of (green) fruit and vegetable 
growers. One Smith of Alliance, O., is the alleged 








secretary. The next drive is to sell an evaporator 
alleged to be made at Newark, O., which the 
manufacturers will deliver at the purchaser’s near- 
est R. R. station for $7.~Bain is without doubt the 
manager of the whole scheme. 

The offer to send plans for making a wind-mill 
to cost only $7.61, which is made by one Casey of 
Oberlin, O.. is another cunning fraud originated by 
the same sharper. 


It is all right to put the butter fats contained in 
milk into the cheese, but to put the cheese into 
the butter does not work so well. The so-called 
patent process for making 10 pounds of butter 
from 100 pounds of milk is nothing more than 
a process for putting the cheese into the butter. 
By putting into the churn with the milk a certain 
quantity of butter and a little rennet, all the solids, 
the caseine as well as the butter, may be taken cut 
together. This compound is not butter, and the 
dairyman who sells it for butter swindles his cus 
tomers just as much as the man who sells hog but- 
ter for the genuine. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

An enthusiastic admirer ofthe rich district known 
as “*Green’s Farms,” Fairfield Co., Conn., describes 
it as a “ vast garden, fair as the fairest, and fertile 
to perfection. Every square inch is utilized, and 
put to some good purpose. Its face is as one broad 
smile. It is ahive of industry in which drones 
find no place. Every citizen is a calculator, an 
economist, and a student of the capabilities of his 
acres.”’ 

Foremost among those citizens stands the sub- 
ject of this month’s Portrait Gallery, Talcott B. 
Wakeman, whom Secretary Gold calls the Nestor 
of New England Agriculture, and to whom, perhaps 
more than to any other one man, the locality is in- 
debted “for its right to be called the Garden of 
New England.” 

Mr. Wakeman’s farm comprizes but 80 acres, of 
which 12 is salt marsh, but from the portion which 
he has under cultivation his sales of farm produce 
last year amounted tomore than $15,000. He be- 
lieves in,and practices, “ intensive farming ’’—ma- 
nures highly, cultivates excessively, and succeeds 
admirably. If he has specialties, probably small 
fruits, his sales of which last season amounted to 
near $4,500, and onions, 24 acres of which produced 
near $7000, would be reckoned as such; but among 
the items sold are to be found such old-fashioned 
every day crops as butter and eggs, hay, potatoes, 
corn and wheat; cider and corn fodder, besides 
nursery stock, nice onion seei and several varie- 
ties of early market vegetables. 

All of the details of this extensive business are 
conducted under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Wakeman, who, though upwards of 70 years of age, 
the most of his long and honorable life having been 
spent at farming, is still hale and vigorous. 

We make our lowest bow to the energetic old 
farmer, and point him outas a most worthy exam- 
ple to the tens of thousands of energetic young 
farmers who will read this note of his successes. 


ry. NO N my 
TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
So far as we can see into the future, the outlook seems 
to be bright for “peace and plenty.” No “booms” in 
sight, in any direction, but solid prosperity all around, 


upon a basis of careful economy and prudence. 
Whereat we may all rejoice and be glad. 








Woe to the farmers who are at ease among the 
weeds.—BEN PERLEY POORE. 
There is no possible hope that prices of wheat will 
advance sufficiently to make poor crops pay. 
W. J. Fower. 


There is a possibility that the prices for hops: 
may run into three figures again because of the 
destruction of the crop by insects and disease. 


If the price of hogs is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand then the outlook for paying 
prices is more hopeful than it was a year ago, and 
to save and raise good hogs is about as promising 
as any branch of farm business.—Illinois Paper. 


The wool market is in a strong position. Prices 
have advanced two and three cents per pound since 
the. season for selling opened, and from appear- 
ances the advance will be held and possibly im 
proved upon. The great public sales in London 
proved the truth of a demand that will take the 
world’s crop at prices three to five cents better 
than ruled a year ago. 


Trustworthy estimates of the wheat crop place 
the figures: at 435 million bushels for this year, 
which is over 80 millions of bushels above last 
year’s crop. All other crops are estimated to be up 
to the full average or above, so that the the general 
outlook is favorable to farmers, and with the im- 
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provement in the industrial world, prices will 
probably be better than last year. 


At this time there isa noticeable improvement 
ia the business of the industrial world. The iron 
industry is well occupied with orders; textile 
manufacturers have a good business; mining, glass 
manufacturing, transportation and nearly all in- 
dustrial occupations are running on full time and 
at wages that appear to be satisfactory to working 
people. Strikes, lock-outs and boycotts appear to 
be considered off for the remainder of the ycar, 





THE FARM. 
I have seen seeds always degenerate, unless the best 
are selected with much care, and culled with labor. 
VIRGIL. 


Give the young clover a chance. 
it if you can help it. 


Don’t pasture 


It is better to feed a green crop on the ground, as 
a rule, rather than to plowit under. It will make 
more manure. 


After a wet spell in August sow an acre or two of 
grass without any grain and see what a nice crop 
of hay you will get next season. 


After many trials we find that two 18 feet pieces 
bolted on the front bolster of a set of ranning gears, 
and chained under the hind axle so as to be about 
24% feet apart makes the handiest rig for green corn, 
It will hold a full two-horse load without being 
high to lift.—R. K. Tomlinson in Country Gentle- 
man. 


Iam not disparaging manure when I say that the 
cheapest way to fertilize land for wheat is to plow 
early and then stir the soil after every rain so as to 
keep it open to atmospheric action. I think I can 
safely say that I have seen ten bushels per acre 
added to the yieldofafield by thismeans. [think 
the “Coming Farmer” will pulverize his soil more 
and better than we now do.—Waldo F. Brown, in 
Farmers’ Review. 


It is our firm conviction that farmers, both East 
and West, could raise larger crops of grain and grass 
by the more frequent use of the roller. For this 
reason we eall the attention of our readers this 
month to three different makes of this valuable im- 
plement. Fig. 1isacast-iron roller,made in sections 
one foot Jong and 28 inches in diameter. It is made 
i\ny the Barrows Savery Co., Philadelphia, This firm 


imakes wrought iron field rollers in two sections, 





and hand rollers of all sizes for the garden and lawn. 
Fig. 2 shows a two-section oak-stave roller made 
by Heebner & Sons, Lansdale, Pa. It has a cast- 
iron head, wrought-iron axle, and a seat adjustable 
to the weight of the driver. Heebner & Sons are 
well known to our readers as the manufacturers of 
the Level-Tread Horse Powers. Fig. 3 represents 
a two-section cast-iron roller made by Dickey & 
Pease, Racine, Wis. They manufacture what are 
called flexible rollers with three and four sections. 
They also make a two-section wooden roller simi- 
lar in construction to Fig. 2. The staves of this are 
of the best white oak and, after being made of a 


proper and uniform shape by machinery, are dipp- | , 
| bunches and thin out where necessary. 


ed in iron paint, thus coating the edges and ends 

















Fia. 1. 


as well as the outside. In remitting the cut the 
firm say, “the peer of all rollers, however, is our 
cast-iron one; these cost more, but after all they 
are the cheapest, as they will last for generations.” 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

One way to improve the market for truck and smali 
Sruits is to diminish the quantity and improve the 
quality of the produce taken to market. Would it not 
pay better in the end to assort and cull closely, keep all 
inferior stuff at home to feed to stock, and send only the 
choicest to market ? 


Have the bean crop clean enough to lay by before 
blossoming time comes. 

The ripening of tomatoes may be hastened by 
running a fork or spade under the plant and giving 
it a lift, thus breaking some of the roots. 

If the cabbages are well advanced and show signs 
of bursting, just tip them over sidewise. Ifalready 
on'one side push thetg) gyer on the other, This 








breaks some of the roots and gives them a tempor- 
ary check, but after awhile they willresume growth 
and become larger than ever. 


Weare very nearly convinced that high trellises, 
carrying the vines up into the air and sunlight, 
will check, if not prevent grape rot and mildew. 


If the onions incline to top bend{them over pretty 
well down toward the ground; this will check the 
upward career of the tops and induce the bulbs to 
grow. 


I sift a mixture of red pepper and flour in the 
proportion of 1 to 6upon my cabbage, and thus 
destroy the green worms. Apply when the dew is 
on them, MARYBEE, 

Southern Berkshire, Mass. 


If you are saving seeds of choice vegetables, look 









Fia. 2. 


out for the pesky sparrow. Before you think of it, 
your seed willall bestolen. Mostseeds can be gath- 
ered when slightly green and the drying process 
completed in a spot secured against the sparrows. 


Watermelons that are to be shipped long dis- 


tances must be picked before they are fully ripe or 
they will be over ripe before they reach the con- 
sumer. Cantaloupes should be picked as soon as 
they have attained full size, and before they begin 
to ripen. 


I see in the F. J. you would like to know how to 
kill cabbage worms. That is easy todo. Sprinkle 
the cabbage with Slug Shot and it will burn the 
worms as black astar. This is asure way to get 
winter cabbage. I have used itin my garden two 
years. W. W. Lunpy, Frenchtown, N. J. 


To crowd half a dozen roots of any kind intoa 
space that affords room and nourishment for only 
one is to spoil the crop and waste the land. The 
proper thinning of roots is as essential as good soil 
and clean culture. What is proper, depends on the 
variety and the soil. If left too wide apart on rich 
soil they will grow too large and be unsalable. 


Go over the grape vines once more. Pick off 
berries that show signs of rot; nip off ragged 
A moder- 
ate crop of first-class fruit is better than a big crop 
of poor fruit; it will bring as much money, and 
make less drain on the vitality of the vine. This 
is true of other fruit besides grapes. It is the 
development of the seeds that saps the strength of 
a vine or tree., The fewer the number of seed the 
less draught there is on the vitality of the vine, 


Many market gardeners are substituting chemical 
fertilizers for stable manures. The practice meets 
with the most success where the land is already 
full of stable manure, having received heavy 
applications for many years, and where green crops 
are plowed under to obtain the vegetable mold. 
For this latter purpose clover is used; also curled 
kale or sprouts sown in autumn after the crops are 
gathered. Cow peas may be sown after early crops 
and plowed under in the fall to decay in readiness 


for spring planted crop. _ 


A good many raspberry cares around here were 
full of bloom, but after the fruit had set, the under 
side of the leaves began to turn yellow, curled up 
and died, and this killed the fruit and vines. It 
looks likea thick coating of rust. What is the cause, 
and is there any remedy besides digging up the 
bushes ? C. C. HITCHCOCK, Flat Rock, Mich. 

This is called orange rust and isa disease common 
toraspberriesand blackberries. The only effective 
remedy we know is to cut off and burn infected 
canes as soon as discovered. If it has spread over 
the whole patch, the best plan is to uproot and burn 
the whole lot. It is carriéd by the wind from bush 
to bush and from fleld to field. In setting new 
plantations in a neighborhood where the disease 
prevails it would be advisable to get plants from a 
distance known to be free from rust, and to set 
them as far as possible from other plantations, 








| small fruits and truck, all of which will have plenty 
of room to grow and thrive for the first 6 or8 years, 

| In the centre of the three spaces, 10 feet from the 
| trees, I would planta row of grape vines, one of 


THE ORCHARD. 
A pear is ready to pick when it will “let go” by 
lifting. 
This is just the time to get down on your knees 
and withasharp knife dig the borers out of your 
fruit trees, 


Many a newly planted tree dies for want of water 
—asad waste of the cost of the tree, and the time 


| and labor spent in planting. 


Having been a subscriber of the F. J. for two 
years and postmaster at Cromwell for three years, 
I had a great many farm papers to select from. I 
have chosen the F. J. as my favorite farm paper. 
Please print this in your next paper ifyou find room, 

Waterville, Kas. L. M.C. 


The egg of the borer was laid in June or July, 
hatched shortly after,and the young “ varmint” is 
now actively digging his way into the peach and 
apple trees, near the roots. He will never be more 
easily reached than now. Every week’s delay in 
capturing him increases his opportunities for de- 
struction and entrenching himself. 


A plot of ground, eight rods by five, 
gives a quarter of an acre, and will allow 
of planting four rows of trees twenty feet 
apart; two of the rows may be near the 
fences. I would plant all trees in a plot 
of this kind twenty feet apart one way, 
thus giving plenty of room fgr working 
the ground thorough'y. Pear and cherry 
trees should be 20 feet apart in the row, 
peaches 18 feet, while plum and quince 
trees will answer 12 feet apart. On this 
basis our plot will hold 8 pear trees, 4 
cherry trees, 8 peach trees, 8 plum and 6 
quince trees, in the four rows, while the 
spaces between the rows may be occupied by 


raspberries, and one of blackberries, while between 
these and the trees and in the tree rows may be 


planted strawberries, asparagus, rhubarb and such 








temporary truck as may be needed and desirable. 
John S. Williams before the Solebury Club. 


The best method of propagating the peach, plum 
and cherry is by budding, and Augustis a good 
month in which todo it. The first thing to do is 
to cut your buds, which should be taken from a 
vigorous shoot of this season’s growth. Makea 





drawing cut, beginning half an inch below the bud, 
going just deep enough to keep below the bark, and 
cut offa thin slice of wood beneath the bud. Make 
a cut across a quarter of an inch above the bud, thus 
severing it from the shoot. It is now ready for in- 
sertion into the stock. The stock should not be 
over three-quarters of an inch in diameter. To 
prepare the stock for the bud make a T-shaped inci- 
sion just through the bark, as shown on the left 
of Fig. 4. A skillful budder will lift the edges 
of the bark of the perpendicular 
cut with the knife as he makes 
the cross cut, and insert the bud 
at once. Some persons use the 
thumb-nail for this purpose, and 
others a quill shaped like a blunt 
tooth-pick. If the point of the 
bud is once entered and the bark 
is in the right condition, it can 
easily be pushed down to the po- 
sition shown in the centre of Fig. 4, 
The budded stock must now be 
tied, as shown on the right of Fig. 
4, with basswood string, or can- 
dle wick, tight enough to hold the 
bud firmly to the stock. As soon 
as the bud takes, which will be in 
ten or fourteen days, the bandage should be re- 
moved. The bud lies dormant until spring, when 
the stock should be cut back to within two inches 
of the bud, and when the shoot from the bud isa 
few inches high, this stump may be cut down close 
to the shoot. The operation is quite easy and sim- 
ple, and we hope our FARM JOURNAL boys will try 
their hands at it this fall. We credit the Orchard 
and Garden with the cut and some of the sugges- 
tions made in this note. 








Fra. «4 


= 


What nonsense to plant a horse chestnut, when 
an English walnut or sweet chestnut would grow 
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quite as well, be fully as handsome, and bear factory ope, in the month of May, before the parent | 6 
delicious nuts besides. beetle has come out to begin its work, the trees should Summer fallows receive one or two 
“‘plowings only during the summer. The surface 


be hilled up with a mound of earth around them 6 or 8 { 
Planting healthy, strong root suckers or sprouts | inches high. The egg of the borer is then laid so high | “hardens into a crust and becomes a mass of clods 


| 
from seedling fruit trees, and grafting them a year | yp jn the tree there is no difficulty in finding and taking | ‘* when plowed ; and weeds are allowed to grow snd 





-ee- 


or two later with such sorts as may be desired, is a | oyt the worms. If this is not done the insect will deposit | ‘seedthe land. Thetime required for repeated pjow- 

cheap way to a -~ nec of trees which are | its eggs so low down that the worm, which begins to eat | ‘ings prevents the necessary work. ~ But with the 
pretty sure to be healthy and vigorous, lown as fast as it can as soon hatched, will be ver. ‘6 ? seiind ae , 

ms mst noe mean pein as hatcned, Y | “ ‘Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Lev- 

. “ work ev : ~ } 

After what I have said on the subject of varieties,I | ,, a a se pact — plowing rr do 

cannot be expected to give much advice as to the kind senor —— ™ etime, the weeds sliced up 

‘*and killed and the operation repeated so often that 


of apples to plant, except to repeat what I have before z 
intimated, that this most important question can only be the field will be 4 clean mellow bed by Autumn. 
See advertisement on page 142. 


properly determined by the planter himself by diligent 
inquiry as to the most successful kinds in the neighbor- —_ 
hood, and then by experimenting for himself. To recom- 

mend a list of fruits for planting, especially of apples, to 

the readers of the FaRM JOURNAL, who are scattered | Full treatise on ry reves IAN rofite 
over the whole of the States anc Territories, would be a | “a — DFG Oy, 

greater piece of presumption than I would like to be | TWN 

guilty of. Though I have been trying ali my life, with THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT A AND VEGETABLE 
the utmost diligence, to determine this question, I could EV AP oO R A T oO R S. 
not now give such a list for even the next township, $3.50, 86.00_ AND 10.00 


is e 4 , 2 Ww ri ive the be though I might for the next farm to my own. Send for circular EASTERN M 
a list, and orde rof the one who will give the best ‘ g : 4 . : y FACTS CO_ 968 8 Fifth St, Phila, 
figures. That’s avery practical sort of a club, and The pruning of apple trees is important. A1l varieties 


will get away ahead of the tree agent inevery way. need more or less pruning, and some a good deal. The 
object in this is to keep the tree open, so that the sun and 
air can get at the fruit, otherwise a large part of it will 


This for trees to be plante od next spring. | 
| 
The fruit tree man w ith ‘the longest pole yet was be worthless for want of color and flavor. Another object PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Send for Circular. 








A peach tree headed low and regularly shortened 
in, will not require so much room as one left to it- 
self. One who has but little ground may wisely 
plant more closely and thin out in after years, I 
prefer just as close planting as will possibly do and 
exclude everything else from the ground. 


Send for the catalogues of three or four of the most 
reliable nurserymen to-day. To-morrow drive 
around to a dozen neighbors, and invite them to 
spend an evening with you next week—after the 
catalogues arrive. Select one of your number fora 
secretary. Let each make a list of such trees and 
plants as he wants. Then let the secretary write to 
each of the nurserymen, state your wants, ask for 


here last week. He had twelve engravings of the des Sete ‘ C : 
most magnificent apples I ever saw; alloriginated | !@ Pruning is to remove such branches as may be in the _ ZIMMERMAN M’FG CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA _ 


in’ Wisconsin as seedlings perfectly iron-clad | way of tilling the ground. I should have said, when | Traction, Paourtal 
and propagated from cuttings; only ten dollars a | speaking of planting, that the nearer the branches ofa | tsa & k Station- 
dozen. uestion first, are there such trees and it wri , ‘ | 

Q ’ tree are to the ground the better it will grow and thrive. Feed Milley ith Cob 


apples, and if so,.where can I be sure to get them ? ; settee 
Been issue of F. J. is worth 25 cents. E a BonD The philosophy of this is that a tree grows by the circula- . Grain Ts -s a< ae ipe ae 
ae hte —— a ati P > leaves ¢ back a >» Grain Threshers an MEETS orse-Pow- 
Jonesboro, Indiana. lation of the sap from the roots to the leaves and back le ales Mills, Boilers. Weltings Hidse e, Shafting, 

















There are no apple trees worth over 15 cents | @gain, and the closer these organs are to each other the &e. making a d Refr 
apiece by the hundred, for the best can be bought | faster the circuiation and the more rapid the growth. hutgre:  CREAMERY, ‘EN GINES, “BOILERS 
for that. If you want any particular variety not | The wood is formed by a deposit from the sap as it re- Agency for 


turns downwards from the leaves between the wood and Phe eR hr Stan" 1G CUTOFF} ENGI 
the bark. When the leaves are a long ways from the Ss. wi LSON, Aras Rast TOU wane. 
ground the wood substance becomes exhausted from the Philadelphia, Pa. 


sap before it reaches the lower part of the trunk and 


= The Largest and Best Line of 
It has often been noticed that when tne ground | roots, and these very important parts of the tree do not : 


is very dry and thesun hotabucketof waterround | makea vigurous growth. It wiil be observed that a low aT Il F R 


the collar of a young tree will killitin ashort time. branched tree will grow stouter in the trunk, and wiil 
MACHINERY MADE, 


found in the nursery get it by grafting or budding 
some of the sorts you have that are not profitable. 
August is the time to bud. 




















Then the owner wonders how that could be, when withstand a wind-storm far better, than one with a tall 
the tree was languishing for want of water. The | naked stem. For these reasons it is better to remove 
smail quantity of water nevercame near theroots; | only such of the lower branches as are in the way of cul- 
a bucket of water in a dry time won't wet the | tivation. I have adopted a plan which I find to work 
: ground aninch deep. So that all that themandid | well, of removing only the lower branches that extend at 

was to make a cold ring round the tree which re- | such an angle as to be in the way in plowing, and allow 1 Seven Sizes. 

tarded the weak circulation and the iree died. those to remain that extend along the row. These can ~~ N P tt 

Scrape the ground away and give ita barrel and | be removed after the tree gets well established when | | a ew Patterns. 

cover the surface to prevent evaporation, and it | found to be in the way. Send for new Ilustrated List just issued. 

't die een ——- Tt) 
won't die. 6 ADVERTISEMENT S| HIGGANUM MAN’F’G CORP., Higganum, Ct. 
For years we have kept from 30 to 50 hogs, and Warehouse, No. 38 So. Market Street, Boston, Mass, 

during the first part of summer from 150 to 200 sheep When you write to an advertioor be be sure and tell him that you 

in our orchard, and year after year the codling moth Entorest to do 00, as our readers ave served a 

has done less and less damage to the fruit. Last year | ——y 

we had in the neighborhood of 3,000 barrels, mostly F.s. SiTBSON Would like to hear from shippers of Spruce 

Greenings, Baldwin, and Roxbury Russets ; there Kees. Live Stock, Fruits and Vegetables of QUICK Sonorsption. Y Send furour New 1886 F 

was scarcely an apple not fit for the barrels. We ye uotations prom ! soreness Be = - a M ACHINERY CATALOGUE tiny 

are going to pay the orchard for this bountiful crop _—— uaran opraioccl mice PREF 

by giving it a heavy dressing of bone dustand mu- THE, NEW MAMMOTH STRAWBERRY ! ! ER 

riate of potash, putting on the bone at the rate of asennad ieuteeret tte, Jane 9,’86. Also all the leading va- KEMP'S S MAN RE SPREAD 

400 pounds and 200 pounds of muriate to the acre; | rieties of Strawberries, Rasp., Blackberries and Grapes. Send * PULVERIZER 

the former we shall apply this fall; the latter in | for Oatalogue. THOS. G. ZANE, Chew's Landing, N. J. and CART OMBINED. 









































the spring. That’s what Mr. J.S. Woodward tells ei 
the Rural New Yorker of his splendid Lockport ' ~ 4 ate 
farm, and it has in it pretty much the whole story as wen aw 3 
of successful orcharding. £ Ss 
me Se 
FORTY YEARS AMONGST FRUITS. emma 8 As 
(Continued). <n 3 ¥ 
BY E. SATTERTHWAIT. 2 3 
As to the treatment of an apple orchard after, say the : ee oa 
first ten years, when the trees should be well in bearing, enn te a ' Basil se time required by f 
I must refrain from giving an opinion, so much would _Cheap: Durable : Easily Applied. _ Samples Free. KEMP & BUKPEE ME’G O0.. Syracuse, 
; depend on circumstances. If the ground is hilly and $1000 REWARD ; a ASK YOUR 
' liable to wash I would not plough, but would try to keep cecaled Oh ior mastes antennae os @ D : , 
: up a hign degree of fertility in the soil by frequent ma- Clover Seed in ONE DAY Sy ‘ | 


@ as the 










nuring, and by mowing the grass and let it lay as a mulch @ 





under the trees, and I am not sure but that this would be picroR 5 es Pad > & (Wood's Patent.) 

the best plan for apple orchards in most locations. My nN 1) eee wih shell one ppaghel of 
own practice has been to cultivate and manure every Tastrated a trou. / ENG 3 = Write aS s ev and ta 
year and grow crops of some kinds of truck or small Jar mai ; - Sa: , sn pesticultsta 

fruits in all my orchards. But my success with apples, WEVA, yy — : TshighV ally Emery Wheel Co, 


though fair for the locality, has not been such as to war- 
rant me in recommending the plan. 
if the locality is infested with the apple tree borer, he 


“ceoracatcowmee«| EZAUGHS $25 PHOSPHATE 


apple trees from this enemy. But if this is neglected, the PURE R AW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


trees might as well not have been planted. The remed y for 
And other brands of ANI MAL BONE MANURES are active and permanent fertilizers, Prices very low. 




























siclainislien Meaistens Sieastieecte casemaemratees econ a en i as 
‘ Manginets 
fall. The egg that produces the borer is laid during the THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS BAUCH & SON Importe rters, sa 
; summer months, and the worms should be taken out or &@”™ Reliable Dealers wanted 
when quite small before much damage is done, and as RAW BONE SUPER-BHOSPHATE. in unoccupied Territory, PHILADELPH 1A, PA. 
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the insect continues to deposit its eggs all through the 7. aan oa 
summer months, it is better to go over the trees two or 
three times from August to November and remove the 
worms. To facilitate this work, and make it a very sim- 


ple and easy task, instead of a very difficuit and unsatis- FOF OAD wn te EGS pant iM Pe eeEte aD ie NE T r SQUARE, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are iis Strongest Forts. 











The farmer has the most sane and rational occu- 
pation, and ought to find life sweeter, if less highly 
seasoned, than any other. He alone, strictly speak- 
ing, husa home. How can a man take root and 
thrive without land? He writes his history upon 
his field. How many ties, how many resources he has; 
his friendships with his cattle, his teams, his dog, his 
trees; the satisfaction in his growing crops, in his 
improved fields, his intimacy with nature, with bird 
and beast and the quickening elemental forces ; his 
co-operation with the clouds, the sun, the scasons, 
heat, wind, rain, frost. Nothing will take the various 
social distempers which the city and artificial life 
breed out of aman like farming, like direct and loving 
contact with the soil. It draws out the poison. It 
humbles him, teaches him patience and reverence, 
and restores the proper tone to his system. 








The fair, bright, beautiful Summer, 
Came in with her fragrant bloom ; 

The cowslip died by the brooklet’s tide, 
And we shed no tear o’er its tomb. 

She brought from the halls of Flora 
Buds and blossoms, and leaves, 

And lightly she pranced where sunlight danced 
*Mid the corn and ripening sheaves, 

And her lavish hand was laden 
With gifts that Spring had ne'er seen, 

And we bent to greet this lady sweet, 
And called her our chosen queen. 


no need of charity. The greatest need in civilization 
is justice in all things. 


A hero, whether he wins or loses, is a hero. 


LATE HOURS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Dids’t ever think, dear reader, how many of the 
ills of life are owing to late hours? When God said 
let there be light and there was light, and He saw 
that it was good, and called the light day, and the 
darkness night, it was a master stroke of mighty 
workmanship for man’s benefit, and like all the fin- 
ished work of the Omnipotent hand was very, very, 
very good. 

But man is a greedy animal and not easily satis- 
fied, and he has been busy ever since the Creation 
contriving and inventing more light, and doing his 
handsomest to reverse the primal mandate by trying 
to turn night into day. Let us stop a moment and 
reflect. Suppose candles, lamps, gas, or electricity 
had neyer been invented, how would it be with us 
now as regards health and morals? The crimes and 
sins of the world are principally the work of dark- 
ness, aided by some light of man’s invention. Then 
is when the dens of vice and debauchery do their 
most thriving business. Then it is gambling and 
drunkenness run riot. The ball-room, the theatre, 
and profitless amateur entertainments, like the glow- 
worm, are only attractive at night. Even social 
affairs, teas, dinners, &c., begin at hours that our 
forefathers devoted to sleep and recuperation. Wed- 
dings to be in style, must be followed by a night’s 
travel; and so fond have we grown of earthly illumi- 
nation that when a wedding is to occur at mid-day, 
the light that God saw was good is shut out, and gas 
and lamps supplied to show off bride and guests to 
better advantage. Oh, there are many matches 
made that can not stand the light of God, and they 
seldom grow into a grace and beauty that will bear 
the full light of day poured in upon them. A wed- 
ding of all occasions that most needs God’s light is 
the one where it is most carefully excluded. 

Now, what would you have us do, I think I hear 
some one say. Would you be such an “ old fogy” 
as to want us to go back to the days of tallow dips, 
and even before, and adopt the customs of that time ? 
Well, no, not exactly; but I would have us not abuse 
good gifts. Itis our duty as Christians to preserve our 
bodies ; destruction is promised to him who shall de- 
file the temple of God, which temple ye are. Can 
‘we preserve them by the late hours that more and 








more prevail? Can we retain our strength and wit 
and usefulness, by prowling around like owls at 
night. seeking all our recreation and amusements 
when tired nature is demanding that ‘‘sweet restorer, 
sleep.” Show me one who is nightly on the wing, 
and I will show you one who is approaching an un- 
timely grave, or a sickly, cheerless, old age. Show 
me children who are permitted to attend evening 
parties and eat refreshments at late hours, or figure 
on public platforms, and I will show you a class 
hastening to enervated manhood and womanhood. 
Show me the student who habitually burns the mid- 
night lamp, and I will point you to one whose educa- 
tion will profit him nothing. Yes, dear readers, 
there is no use trying to shut our eyes to the fact 
that late hours are a curse to any people. 

Why do our Presidents and Statesmen and society 
people of the Nation’s Capital break down so soon ? 
Have the dinners at night, which ,take three hours 
to consume, nothing to do with it? Have the recep- 
tions and balls that commence at bed-time and leave 
off in the morning of another day, where strong 
stimulants and indigestible food are important at- 
tractions, no hand in the matter? We can clothe 
our officers with brief authority ; we can pay them 
big salaries, and help them to indulge in fashionable 
dissipation, but we can not get them away from the 
penalty that is dealt out without partiality to all who 
desecrate the temple of God. 

There is no variableness neither shadow of turn- 
ing in this. Big fish and little fish alike have to 
come under. Oh, there is a comfort in the thought 
that there is a great Balance Wheel to keep us all 
steady. An eminent preacher compares the human 
body to a watch, and asks: ‘‘ How dare you and I 
maltreat such a divine workmanship? If I abuse 
my watch, and drop it on the pavement, and wind it 
up at all sorts of hours of the day and night, and 
ever and anon let it run down, and you take good 
care of your watch, and keep it away from violent 
atmospheric changes, and you wind it up at the reg- 
ular hour, which watch will last the longer and do 
the best work?” 

How many of us are taking the best care of the 
watch that we might? How many of us who have 
been brought up to sleep when we ought to, and eat 
such food as was good for us, at times when food 
might properly be eaten, lead the young under our 
care in the same safe road? How many of us but 
depart from the simple habits formed in youth when 
temptation is spread before us ? 

Look around among the richest people you know, 
and those who have the most leisure ; are they spend- 
ing a portion of their time and money in trying to 
help redeem the world from sin? Are they models 
we can pattern after? Ob, no! they are hunting for 
something good to eat, or to drink, or to chew, or 
some sort of diversion to kill time; their receptions 
are the biggest, their entertainments the grandest, 
and their hours the latest. We may not expect an 
example of moderation and abstemiousness from 
such as these; they are damaging the ‘‘ temple ”— 


‘they are watches that keep uncertain time—and the 


reat Immutable will sooner or later shatter their 

amilies, scatter them to the four winds, and deal out 
the everlasting destruction that is promised to them 
that obey not His word. 

Why must power and position make us forget com- 
mon sense and reason? Why can we not ‘cast off 
the works of darkness,” and ‘‘ walk honestly as in 
the day?” If there were a law fully enforced, com- 
pelling lights out and every one to be in bed by nine 
o’clock, as they do in boarding schools, it would 
save endless doctor bills, prevent murder and arson 
and burglary toa great extent and close up count- 
less dens of infamy that thrive only at night. 

If people can not be taught to goto bed, we'll have 
to urge suchalaw. This midnight meandering is 
increasing frightfully, even among farmers, and 
some way must be contrived to get back into a pro- 
per respect for that good old maxim— 

* Early to bed, and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 











STORIES OF REPRESENTATIVE FARMERS. 
BY SYLVIA A. MOSS, 

F For a good many years I have had considerable to 
say about farming and farmers. My remarks being of 
a thoroughly practical nature have been widely read 
and commented upon. I venture to hope that while 
some may be disappointed in finding that the farm- 
ers about whom I am to write never politically 
represented anything, others will be a.ive to the fact 
that not every man is able to successfully represent 
his own chosen calling. 

Mr. Winworth was looked upon as an excellent 
farmer. His oxen were favorably known. His 
sheep sheared more than those of his neighbors. His 





horses were locally noted for speed and soundness. 
His hogs were the heaviest in town. His geese, 
turkeys and hens a source of pride to their owner, 
and even his bees seemed to have a peculiar hum of 
industry not heard in other colonies of bees in town. 
His orchards were never decaying, for, as soon as a 
tree died another was set, somewhere, to replace it. 
He never kept more stock than he could winter well. 
He raised many kinds of small fruits for family use. 
The kitchen garden was not neglected. 

I have never sat at a more bountifully spread table 
than that at the Winworth homestead. Mr. Win- 
worth paid his store bills in farm produce, but if, at 
any time, he sold anything for money, that money 
was hoarded to the last cent. 

I have been told that when he was a child, his 
father, to cultivate his bump of aquisitiveness, would ~ 
take him to a neighboring city, put into his hands a 
well filled pocket book and say ‘‘ Now Rockwell use 
all the money you need, but first reflect if you really 
need what you are going to buy. If you do not need 
it, or can get along without it, do not spend your 
money.” 

The story became current that even as a boy he 
was never known to spend anything. He married 
well. His own folks admitted that, and they had 
his wife to live with. She was not very well off in 
worldly goods, but was one of those wiry kind of 
women, who can endure almost dnything. She 
lived to be past sixty, and never kept a hired girl 
more than three weeks at atime. But she came of 
a long-lived race, some of her folks lived to be over 
ninety. 

Mr. Winworth always kept one or two hired men, 
and I have heard his boys say he never gave 
them half enough schooling and worked them too 
hard for their own health and happiness. He used 
to declare he did not see what women folks found to 
do to take up their time. Sat and folded their hands 
he supposed. 

All the Winworth children except one, died under 
thirty years of age. Mrs. Winworth’s health grew 
poorer and poorer. It did seem strange to Mr. Win- 
worth that house-work could wear a woman out so. 
At last he concluded as girls were so hard to hire, 
and he was getting old, he would let his son take 
charge of the farm, and he would go in and help 
around the house. When the house-work was all 
done up he would work the rest of the time out of 
doors. 

The water had always been brought from a well, 
but within a year it was brought into the house from 
a never-failing spring in the upper field. Mr. Win- 
worth had always intended to have it brought, but 
never got around to it until then. After this they 
had a clothes wringer and Mr. Winworth amused 
himself Mondays by pounding clothes in a hogshead 
to clean them, and by turning the wringer to wring 
them. Then there was the water toempty, floors to 
sweep and mop, clothes to hang out and bring in, 
tables to set and clear away, milk to strain and skim, 
churning to do and cheese to look after, soap to 
make and fires to tend. Such little things as these 
fell to the lot of Mr. Winworth as his share in the 
house-work, and he did not find much time, when 
they were done, to work out of doors, though there 
was not more than half as much todo as there had 
been when the children were little. 

He gradually came to speak of house-work as 
being very hard, and to wonder how his wife had 
managed to get along alone so ey years. Atsuch 
times she would always remind him that she was 
younger then and her health was better. There 
were those however who believed Mrs. Winworth 
had worked too hard to help save property for some 
one else to enjoy, and they waited to see how her 
successor would manage thin That successor was 
her daughter-in-law, married especially to please the 
old folks, because she was a poor girl, had always 
worked hard, and would be willing to work. 

The daughter-in-law, however, announced, upon 
takiug possession of things, that she did not propose 
to work herself to death as mother Winworth had 
done, and when she needed hired help she should 
have it. She kept from one to three hired girls, yet 
hired girls had been considered scarce in that section. 


AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

There is more than one way to make good, sweet 
bread, but among these ways none ought to be in- 
cluded that make soda or saleratus a@ necessary 
ingredient. Neither should any one depend upon 
artificial sweetening, as sugar or molasses. These 
are only make-shifts. 

8. 8. G. advises every one to find a market for his 
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produce as near home as possible, and the best way 
to do so is to ‘sell only good stuff,” be punctual in 
delivering it, insist on ready cash, but give a sample 
for trial. Never run all over a town, shouting 
“Corn,” or “ Blackberries,” but go over as little 
ground as possible, and serve customers with such 
good stuff they'll be looking out for you next time. 

Dairy utensils should, of course, always be kept 
clean, but through this month especial care is needed. 
It is a mistake to leave them unwashed for several 
hours after they are used, as some do, and alsoa 
mistake to use wooden pails for milking. 
can not absorb milk, and can be washed perfectly 
clean. Glazed earthen pans are better even than tin, 
and pressed tin better than soldered or seamed ones. 
They should be washed first in slightly warm water, 
to get rid of all the milk about them. then again in 
boiling hot water. To save the hands a mop made 
of candle-wick bound around a handle may be used. 
A thorough rinsing in clear cold water should follow, 
and then a sunning in an airy place. 

In reply to Dr. J. H. W.’s inquiry concerning dried 
corn, come several suggestions. Take young corn, 
or that just right for present use, drop it in boiling 
water for a few minutes, Jong enough to set the milk, 
and cut from the cob; or perhaps a better way is torun 
a silver fork duwn under the rows, tearing it off, asit 
blackens steel, and the fork leaves on the tough part 
of the skin. Spread thinly, either on bright tin, which 
heats in the sun and hastens the process, or on an 
old sheet on atin roof. If the weather is cloudy it 
may be dried in a very moderate oven. It must be 
stirred often, or it will sour, but if the weather is 
clear and hot it may be dried sufficiently in two days, 
although it is best not to put it away finally fora 
week, but spread on the floor of an unused room, or 
put in a thin bag and shake occasionally. On no ac- 
count leave it out after nightfall, as the dampness 
blackens it. When preparing for use, put water to 
it and set on back of stove in morning, draw it for- 
ward and boil for fifteen minutes. Mrs. L. M. says, 
**tell Dr. W. by all means to dry it without cooking 
first, as no matter how little it is scalded, the sweet- 
ness is lost when dried. Cut it off, put on plates, 
heat in the oven till quite well cooked, stirring fre- 
quently, then finish in the sun, and I hope he will 
have the satisfaction I have had, i. e., of being told 
it was the best they had ever eaten, far superior to 
canned.” This sounds sensible, and we hope Dr. W. 
will try both ways and ther tell us which is best, for 
the benefit of our readers. 

An exchange gives the following: ‘‘One reason 
why corn and rye products are not more generally 
used as staple articles of food is because a great 
many of the younger generation of housekeepers do 
not know how to cook and prepare the various dishes 
which may be made from corn goods and rye pro- 
ducts. It is the policy of some of the manufacturers 
of corn goods to distribute recipes for such prepara- 
tions among the people for the purpose of more 
thoroughly acquainting them with the use of their 
products. New England and Boston are identified 


‘with brown bread and beans, or vice versa, it is hard 


to tell which. There are not many people out of 
that section who know that brown bread is one of 
the most palatable breads that is made. Occasion- 
ally one will see a loaf of such bread at the grocery, 
and be told that it is the veritable New England 
brown bread, and all that they have to do is to take it 
home and warm it over, and they will know all about 
a New England dish. That is one of the best ways 

ossible to conceive an everlasting predjudice against 
t. The warmed-over brown bread of this kind tastes 
about as much like the original article as warmed-over 
pan-cakes taste like fresh ones. We do not think we 
can do the corn-millers of the country a better ser- 
vice in helping them to dispose of their goods than 
by giving what we know to be a good recipe for mak- 
ing brown bread. The first requisite is the proper 
apparatus for cooking it. This consists simply of a 
tin can witb a perfectly close top and an ordinary 
iron kettle. The batter is put in the tin can which 
is placed in boiling water in the iron kettle. The 
batter is made by taking two cupsful of cornmeal, 
one of graham flour, one of New Orleans molasses, 
and little over one of water, and mix thoroughly. 
Then put into this mixture one even teaspoonful of 
soda. The bread should cook all day, and if it is 
wanted for a breakfast dish it may remain in the can 
over night, and be placed in the boiling water in the 
morsing for a long enough time to thoroughly warm 
it. The chief trouble with most brown bread is that 
it is not cooked long enough. There seems to be no 
possibility of cooking it too long, while there is 
great danger that sufficient time will not be given it. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
*“ Absence of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 
A clean kitchen was George Eliot’s favorite room. 
You cannot kill time without injuring eternity. 
Hartshorn will usually restore colors that have 
been taken out by acid. 
I have kept home-made dry yeast one year and 
had it good. Mrs, H. J.C. 
If you have trouble getting your sleeve buttons 
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into newly-laundried cuffs,moisten the under edges 
of the button holes. 


To take out ink or iron-mould stains, wet them 
with milk and cover with salt. WELL-WISHER. 


Take time to think whether you are doing your 


| work in the easiest as well as the most effectual way. 


If troubled with mosquitoes at night, buy and 
make a mosquito canopy. One good solid night’s 


| sleep will pay for it. 


To grow rich, cut short your losses, but let your 
profits run on; raise no weeds, but only the best 


| kinds of grain, fruit and animals, 


Tin ones | 


Save the gummed laps of circular envelopes that 
come through the mails unsealed. Yon will find 
them handy in labeling bottles, &c. 


Tell E. M. to mix a little sugar with her stove 
blacking, and it will give a better polish, and not 
burn off so quickly. TWo SUBSCRIBERS. 


Potato yeast should be kept in a crock or jar 


| where it can have ample room to ferment for two 
i 














or three days after it is made; there willthen be no 
difficulty in keeping it “down.” Mrs. J. W. 

Many people object to hard-boiled eggs, because 
they are difficult to digest; but if they will boil 
them one hour, they will find them light, mealy, 
and digestible. Perhaps even a better way is to put 
them on in cold water. 


J. R. C. tells of this way of cutting glass: Saturate 
a woolen string with oil, and lay it on the glass 
where you wish tocutit. File a notch at each side 
to hold it in place, then setfire to the string, but be 
careful pot to break it too soon. 


A “Well Wisher” says: if your readers have 
trouble with people striking matches on their paint 
and spoiling it, saturate a piece of flannel with 
vaseline, and rub the spot well, and after that they 
may try to strike their matches as much as they 
like, they will not get a light or injure the paint. 

In answer to question how to know when water- 
melons are ripe. Snap the melon with the fingers 
and if it has a dull, hollow sound, it is ripe. An- 
other way is to press on it, and if it cracksitisripe, 
but pressing on ita few times has a tendency to 
spoilit. The stem drying, and turning black is 
one sign of ripeness. 





HOW TO DO THINGS 
*“ Baking, stewing, and brewing, 
Roasting, frying, and boiling, 
Sweeping, dusting, and cleaning, 
Washing, starching, and ironing, 
Ripping, turning, and mending, 
Making the old like new. 
Shoestrings to lace, faces to wash, 
Buttons to sew, stockings to darn: 
Stories to tell, tears wipe away, 
Making them happy tie livelong day, 
It is ever thus from morn till night ; 
Who says that a mother’s work is light ?”’ 


Cherry tomatoes make pretty and tempting 
pickles. Add ground mustard, ground cloves, 
whole red peppers, and a lump of alum the size of 
a hickory nut toa jar of cold vinegar and throw 
in the tomatoes as they ripen. 


Oat meal gems are healthy, good and “cheap.” 
Soak acup of meal over night ina cup of hot 
water, add a cup of buttermilk, a tablespoonful of 
brown sugar, and flour to make a batter. Bake in 
gem pans, Mrs. 8. M. 


The comfort of this hammock over all others is 
that one lies in a natural 

“/ position. It consists in hav- 

ing one end suspended. Can 

be made of rope or wire in 

the same manner that you 

describe or by boring holes through the middle of 
each stave near the end and using two ropes. You 


are at liberty to describe this free for all to use. 
T. B. WAIT. 


For an omelet take four eggs, one tablespoonful 
of flour, one cup of milk, and a little salt. Beat 
the eggs separately, add the beaten whites, after 
the rest is well stirred together, butter a skillet 
well; when hot pour in the omelet, cook very 
slowly on top of the stove, and keep the vessel 
covered. Roll over when done, E. J. 


For pickled peaches put eight pounds of peaches, 
to one pint of vinegar, and three pounds of sugar, 
and two ounces oi spices, (cinnamon, mace and nut- 
meg,) tied upin a bag. Boil together the sugar, 
vinegar and spices, and skim them. Pare the 
peaches, put them in the syrup and keep them hot, 
near boiling, for half aa hour. The peachesshould 
be quite green, or at least, firm. 


Mrs. E. T. S, sends this recipe for cucumber 














pickles. ‘Toa gallon anda half of water, add half 
a gallon of vinegar, three pints of common salt, 
anda quarter of apoundofalum., Add the cucum- 
bers to this as they are picked from the vines, and 
for use take from the brine, and put in vinegar.” 

[Some pods of red pepper, and pieces of horse 
radish are always an improvement to cucumber 
pickles.—EDITOR. ; 





“Tell K. there is no trouble about salting tomatoes, 
The trouble is to get them fresh after salting.” So 
says one subscriber, while another recommends 
them, and directs to pick them just as they begin 
to turn and pack them at the rate of a pint of salt 
to a hundred tomatoes, and they will ripen in the 
brine, and she can have ripe tomatoes all winter. 
Fill the keg with cold water after they are all 
packed and puta weight on them. We hope K. 
will try it and report. 


M. W. G. sends her recipe for scalded sponge 
cake which she warrants has been wel! tested. 
To three-quarters of a poundof sugar, add half a 
pound of flour, and seven eggs. Dissolve the 
sugar in halfatumbler of boiling water and boil. 
When the eggs are well beaten pour the boiling 
syrup on slowly while beating very hard. When 
perfectly light and entirely cold stir in the flour 
and bake three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven. Some pulverized sugar sifted on the top just 
before putting in the oven improves the crust, 
which is one of the good parts of a sponge cake. 


The illustration is of a scouring board sent us by 
E. E. W. B., of Florida. It isQ=s= 
a common inch board the 
size of the F. J., with three 
pieces of boot-leg leather 5 
inches square placed on one 
end of the board, flush with the edge, and tacked 
along one side, firmly to the board. The lower one 
is tacked down on both sides. To use turn back 
the upper leaves, and scrape some brick on the 
lower one. Turn down the middle one, dip the 
knife in water and polish between the lower leath- 
ers. Finish by rubbing dry between the upper 
leathers. 





In answer to query about beeswax in March No., 
Ruth Brown says: “Tie the comb ina thin linen 
bag with a stone with it to keep it at the bottom of 
the kettle. Put it in cold water and place over the 
fire. The wax willrise to the top as it melts, and 
the impurities stay in the bag.” W.B.takes much 
the same plan and in addition, squeezes the bag 
between two pieces of lath tied together at the end 
to makea press. After the wax has hardened on 
top of the water it can be melted and poured into 
moulds that have been first putin cold water. 8S. 
K. M. says: “burn out your kettle after, and you 
will have no ‘muss,’ ”’ 


Take whole tomatoes, cut out the stem end, and 
place in a pan with this side up; set in an oven and 
bake an hour, and season with butter, salt and 
pepper mixed together; puta piece the sizeof a 
chestnut in each tomato, after dishing them, leav- 
ing all the juice that may have cooked out of them 
in the pan as there is always enough left in the 
tomatoes. These are excellent forany meal. D.H. 

D. H. also tells a good way to cook beefsteak: 
“ Have a hot pan on the stove and place the steak 
in without any grease or water. Turn, and keep 
turning till done enough; itis best rare. Season 
with butter, salt and pepper rubbed together, and 
a very little hot water poured over. This is good 
enough foranybody.” __ 

For cream puffs take haifa pound of butter, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, a tablespoonful of bak- 
ing powder, six eggs, and two cups of warm water. 
Stir the butter into the warm water, set over the 
fire and stir toa slow boil, then put in the flour. 
Cook one minute, stirring constantly. Turn into 
a deep dish to cool. Beat the eggs light—yolksand 
whites separately—and whip into the cooled paste, 
the whites last. Drop in great spoonfuls upon but- 
tered paper, not near enough to touch, or run into 
each other. Bake about ten minutes in a quick 
oven, until they are of a golden brown. For the 
filling make custard of four cups of milk, four table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, two eggs, two cups ofsugar 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla, or lemon essence, 
added when cold. Runa sharp knife around the 
edge of the puffs when cold, split dexteriously,and 
fiill with the custard. They are best when eaten 
fresh. 


For potato biscuit take one pint of mashed pota- 
toes, put through a colander, half acup of lard,two 
eggs, halfa cup of sugar, half acup of yeast, one 
quart of flour and a little salt. Make them upsoft, 
and when light roll and cut, and bake when light 
again. E.J. 


M. T. H. makes water crackers thus: To fourteen 
cups of flour, one cup of lard, and one of butter. to 
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three and a third cups of water, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda. Pound 
the dough well. Roll out about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, and prick with a fork over the top, after 
having marked them out any size you may wish. 
This is in answer to query in March number. 


HEALTH HINTS. 
Not rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 





To stop the itching of insect bites rub the sting 
with strong hartshorn mixed with sweet oil. 

Do not sit out of doors these evenings without 
some wrap to protect you from the damp air. 


A cup of hot water drunk half an hour before a 
meal will sometimes cure nausea and indigestion. 

Although your doctor may say you owe your life 
to him, he will not take it in settlement of his bill. 

Bruises may be prevented from turning black and 
blue, if you apply at once a piece of raw beef, ora 
cloth wrung from hot water and repeated several 
times, or wash in tincture of arnica. 


If you areaway from home and have no sun- 
bonnet with you, but have a piece of wrapping 
paper, or a newspaper, pin it together behind, and 
run a string over the top, and through a slit on 
each side. It may rattle a good deal, but may save 
you a head-ache too. ies 


Soiled clothing, or that intended for the wash, 
should not be Kept in the closets of sleeping rooms, 
but even if these are excluded, if the ordinary 
clothing in use is kept in them they will havea 
close, unpleasant smell unless the door is left open 
for awhile each day, while the room windows are 
open and the room being aired. 


Many persons are disfigured and have to endure 
the consequent discomfort through life in conse- 
quence of having been allowed to suck their thumb 
or fingers, or a bag of sugar because of the quieting 
effect this occupation produces in infancy. It 
often results in overlapping or protruding jaws, 
and crowded teeth. Better let the child fret when 
awake and have its night-dress made without 
sleeves, like a pillow case,and fastened by adrawing 
string around the neck, than give it future trouble. 


Mothers should remember that it is easier to keep 
children in good health than it is tocure them after 
they become ill. A few simple rules, faithfully 
carried out would banish much of the sickness 
among children. They should have plenty of 
healthful and palatable food, but only at regular 
hours. Small children might have a slice of bread, 
and butter, or an apple, half way between meals, 
but almost constant“ nibbling” does much harm. 
Never force a child to eat anything it has a positive 
dislike for. When plain food is declined because of 
a tempting dessert ahead, it is a different matter. 


A very convenient little article for use at night 
in the sick room for heating water, tea, or milk for 
an invalid or baby may be made in a few minutes 
from four small pieces of boards. With these 
boards form a bottomless box six inches in the 
clear at one end and eight at the other, and two 
inches higher than the lamp to be used. Notches 
above and below will allow air for the lamp inside. 
A pan with water placed over the top will heat 
quite readily in which a cup of milk or tea may be 
warmed nicely, or a sheet of tin may be fastened 
over thetop and the cup or cups placed directly 
upon it. The notches above and below will give 
light enough to enable the nurse to move about the 
room without any inconvenience. Thesame could 
be made of tin and be fireproof. ; 
om Willow Street, Pa. Dr. 1. H. MAYER, 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
When the poppies blaze with scarlet 
In the fields of tasseled maize, 
And the cornflower shows its turquoise 
All along the woodland ways ; 
When the clematis its tangle 
Weaves above the filmy ferns, 
And the cardinal’s bright namesake 
In the rich green meadow burns— 
Then you come, O, radiant flowers, 
Then your glowing heart unfolds, 
Summer dons your rich tiara, 
Gorgeous, yellow marigolds! 


In a large orchard the best use to make of “ wind- 
falis’”’ is to make them into vinegar. 

Those who wish to have an increased supply of 
strawberries next year, should begin now, and get 
plants ready to set out not later than next month. 

Old asparagus stalks make good sticks on which 
to train house plants or vines. Leave most of the 
branches on till the plant is tied up, then trim them 
off to suit. 





Poultry will “ work for their living and find them- | 


selves,’ if they are turned intoa fruit yard, for they 
will devour the diseased fruit that falls and with it 
the insect that destroyed it. Pigs are good scaven- 
gers in the same way. 


Skim the little “ wrigglers ”’ out-of the rain water 
barrels that stand under the spouts, and thus re- 
duce the number of mosquitos in the world. The 
water will be more agreeable to use, too, without 
their presence. 


The sprinkling of a little water over the surface 
of a flower bed or about a tree or shrub under the 
pretence of watering it, is labor lost, and sometimes 
worse than that: a daily wetting of the surface may 
bring the roots up when they ought to go down, and 
thus do mischief. Only water plants once in ten 
days or so and then do it well. Draw the earth 
away, making a deep hole in the ground; pour this 
full of water and repeat the dose after the first 
bucket full has soaked away. Then draw back the 
dry earth. 


A very pretty effect can be created by planting 
the blue wistaria near a common locust and let it 
climb and ramble at will, and mingle its bloom 
with that of the tree. The wistaria can be made 
to assume a tree form and be self-supporting where 
it is not wanted upon a building. Set outa thrifty 
plant, and the next year cut it back to four 
buds. Each of these will make a thrifty growth, 
which can be twined around each other and tied 
to a stake four feet high the following spring. 
Keep the top pinched into shape for two or three 
years, when the stake can be removed and the vine 
will after that assume the appearance, in shape, of 
a kilmarnock willow, its efforts to overcome gravi- 
tation destroying its ability to climb. 


MODES AND) MANNERS. 
“A single word is a little thing, 
But a soul may be dying before your eyes 
For lack of the Comfort a word may bring, 
With its welcome help and its sweet surprise. 
A kindly look costs nothing at all, 
But a heart may be sturving for just one glance, 
That shall show by the eyelid’s tender fall 
The help of a pitying countenance.” 


Life is hardly respectable if it has no generous 
task, no duties, nor affections that constitute a 
necessity of existing. 


When we are in the company of sensible men we 
ought to be doubly cautious of talking too much, 
lest we lose two good things, their good opinion, 
and our own improvement; for what we have to 
say we know, but what they have to say we know 
not. 


The verb “to take” has gone out of fashion. Do 
not say “will you take tea?” but “will you have 
tea?’”? The meaning of the verb “to take” is “to 
seize what is not given,’’ while “to have” means 
to obtain, to enjoy, to possess. 


In measuring for a dress sleeve, it is a good plan 
to take the number of inches around the hand near 
the base of the thumb, instead of the * wrist meas- 
ure.” <A sleeve tight at the wrist increases the 
apparent size of a large hand, and is very hard to 
get on and off. 


The polite person does not tell an invalid how 
pale she is looking, or ask an elderly lady if her 
eyes are weak, nor when some one who is lame 
enters a public place, do her eyes rest upon the 
sufferer—eyes can be impertinent as well as lips, 
and those who are deformed, do not care for 
general sympathy. 


If you are going away for asummer trip and wish 
to carry along a nice dress, a good plan is to fold it 
carefully and pack it in a box before putting it in 
your trunk, or valise, and it will not be crushed by 
the other clothing as it would inevitably be if made 
after the prevailing style of draping, and packed 
with the other clothing. Delicate ruching, &c., 
may be putin with it. The light pasteboard boxes 
such as tailors send home suits in are the best. 


WANTED TO KNOW 

How to pickle mangoes, 

How to make pepper sauce, 

How to remove pear stains from linen. 

How to make good spice cake. M. J. 

How to take mildew out of clothes. J. W. 8. D. 

A good recipe for rye bread. Mrs. M. A. C. 

How to cure catarrh. REHOBOTH SUBSCRIBER. 

How to make a stove hold the blacking instead of burn- 
ing it all off and turning red. H. J. H. 

Is there any other method of greening cucumber pic- 
kles than doing them in a brass kettle. W. K. 

Will some one please inform me how to prepare cue 
cumbers for market, all ready for table use, and also the 
best method of “ greening” them. D. E. 8. 


MARKET RECORD, 
This record is intended rather for future than present 


reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year-to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 
with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 

















PHILADELPHIA. 
Wheat........8 81 @ 893 Ghee, skim.... $1 3 
Rye 68 72 Ege gs,fresh,...... 183 14 
45 4 | C ickens, live... 10 14 
Wain = 35 @ 39 “00 @ 00 
13 50 14 00 Beef ose 44@ = 6% 
Midis red, 1300 @14 00 2 Seep “20 00 -@4000 
ite... 1400 Gis 00 Oalves... csese 4 636 
Flour, temite .8 80 400 Sheep beeeecce 5 5g 
atent “ ATM 500 5 9 
Potatoes, @ bu. 50 60 Beans, @ bus. 160 175 
Timothy hay. .. .14 00 eu 00 | Hogs........ 490 @ 550 
Straw Rye...... 1600 @1600 Wool, washed 30 32 
Straw Wheat.. 900 @lo 00 “ unwashed 22 25 
Straw Oat . 00 0@ | Cotton.......:.. 9% 
Butter Cream’ y 17 21 Seeds,Clover # Ib. 8 9 
oe 21 25 im. ® bus.1 50 156 
Chunantien. Doese F 8 
CHICAGO. 
Winter wheat, 77 73 Buttercream’y 15 1636 
8 73 76 Butter Dairy 10 14 
55 56 Cheese cream 6% 8 
B8i344@ 38 Cheese — 1 3. 
. 28 29 Eggs, Fres: 12 12 
‘ 50 @ 58 Chickens, 1 ive 5 8 
10 00 gu 00 Turkeys, a 10 12 
1200 @13 00 Beef cattle. . 400 570 
9 heep........ 2765 875 
'y 18 O88... 4% 490 
3 50 425 beebnesens 6 05 6 60 
atent 400 475 Dried Apples 3 6 
Potatoes # bbl. 1 50 175 “ Peaches 6 20 
Apples ‘4 bi. 100 200 Seed Cloverr 525 5 50 
Broom Corn. 9 10 “ Timot 155 175 
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you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
wand his cord in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
tne nterest tod do 80, as our ir readers are served with th the best, 


A LET DOW The man that gets 
tone of our $10 and 
$12 All-Wool Suits until this is gone, 
gets a good deal more than we ever ex- 
pected to give him. 
Why? Because everything that could 
be sold at a profit at that price is gone. 
$15 and $16.50 is the real value. 








WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HALt, 


S. E. Cor. StxTH AND MARKET STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


E 9 BMPROVED | KOOT BEER. 
kagee, 25 cents. Makes 6 eooes of a 
delicious, sparkling a olesome porennge. Sold by all drug- 
gists, « cont b mail on receipt of 
ES, 48 N. Delaware p , Philadelphia, Pa. 











jatalogue free THE 
FACTO ¥ 147---149 N. th t..Philed’s, Pa 


HORTHAND Sse 
end bor aise Ye CHA 


FEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


IGROSCOPES Sors27'f.2ececes 


HWALM orev CO .taccenpors ts 
R.&J. Fook, hilada, Ml. price list any address, 


Ne ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


wenn LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 

LD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 

wi Iheirection| in ay -~ and Instrumental Music, Piano and 

Organ Tunin ry, Literature, French, Ger- 
man and Teale Toa ks ines, En fish Branches, Gymnasti 
etc. res % to $20; rd an room with Steam Heat @: 

















lectric to sib per rterm. Fa Teri m begins Sep- 
e tember 9,1 ri Por Tiutrated ied eran ar, ith fe fell formation, 
RJEE, D' \N, Mass. 
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New DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 
ing with Arrow and ending with 
Witch, nearly 100 illustrations, This unique 
book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
bm zine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; 
py pattern _ Supplement, fashion plate, ond 1000 & 


H pincs & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St, Phila, 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 





’Tis summer's prime, when the noisless air 
In perfumed chalice lies, 

And the bee goes by with a lazy hum, 
Beneath the sleeping skies. 


Get ready for the fair next month. 


Prof. adds: 


Discarding ashes of mineral coal as 
valueless for manure, I may say in general terms 
that the ashes of wood and of land plants of every 
kind are of value for manure on every kind of soil 
which has been reduced by cropping; but the 
greatest benefit is shown upbdn sandy and porous 
soils. On these “light soils’’ crops of every kind, 


| but especially root crops and corn, will be benefited 


Trees and bushes cut close to the ground this | 
month are not likely togive trouble by “sprouting.” | 


The best time tocut timber for an ox-yoke is 
when you findastick of theright shape. Am. Agri- 
culéurist, 


The rings that provent the pigs from rooting are | prune away the branches and top severely. The philoso- 


responsible for a portion of the increase in bugs, 
and slugs, and grubs. 


Fighting flies is about as hard work for the horses 
as plowing. Rubtheir legs lightly twiceaday with 
a rag wrung out of water that smells strong of car- 
bolic acid. 


Did you ever see a well-tilled farm with fields en- 
circled by hedge rows of briars and bushes as late 
as the thirty-first day of August? The farmer’s 
fences tell what sort of a farmer he is. 


The very large mules are not the best for general 
farm purposes. The medium sized, trim, well 
formed animal is tougher, more economical to feed, 
easier to handle, and better every way. 

One of the best ways to make the available sup- 
ply of manure, whether home-made or “ commer- 
cial,’’ more valuable, is to put more of it on fewer 
acres. Perhaps you had not thought of that. 


A pound of mutton can be made at less cost than 
a pound of pork, is worth as much in the market, 
and is a good deal better for food. In addition 
sheep wvol is worth something, tariff or no tariff, 
and hog wool is worth nothing. 


Draining the old swamp now, while the waters 
are low, adds just. that much to the most productive 
acreage of the farm, and removes a probable cause 
of bad health in the neighborhood. Two birds 
killed with one stone. _ 

If those who work in hot sun and have formed 
the injurious habit of drinking much water will 
place in the mouth say half a dozen water-washed 
pebbles, bean size, that will promote flow of saliva 
and allay thirst. I learned this from beirg in 
woods where I couldgetnowater. Artemus White 
in New York Tribune. 


This is sumac harvest. Nothing but the leaves 
and the small stems to which they are attached 
should be taken. Dry in the shade, and keep dry. 
If it should “draw dampness,” dry again. Keepin 
small bulk. Sticks, sand, or dirt willspoil the sale 
of it. Mr. Warner Moore, Richmond, Va., is a pur- 
chaser and dealer, and he gives these directions. 


A small platform scale, weighing from % of a 
pound up to 240, 400, or 600 pounds, is a great edu- 
cator on a farm, and what is more, it pays its own 
tuition bills as it goes along. They may be had of 
the Chicago Scale Co., Buffalo Scale Works, ‘“‘Jones, 
of Binghamton,’’ Fairbanks, andothers. Wehave 
said this in substance before, and we expect to re- 
peat it, at least once a year. 


It is the duty of every person or corporation hold- 
ing land in Pennsylvania to prevent Canada this- 
tles from going to seed upon it. If they fail to do 
this any person, may inform, by written notice, any 
constable or supervisor in the district, and it is 
made his duty, under penalty of fine, to see that it 
is done. The law was, of course, not made for wide- 
awake-go-ahead farmers. A man’s duty is just as 
clear where no state law exists. 

= 

The white grubs that destroy the strawberry 
roots are the larvee of the “ June-bug,” and they live 
in the ground as grubs three years. Ifthe straw- 
berry bed is affected examine the size of the grubs. 
If they are less than half an inch long, they are in 
their first year, and the bed may as well be plowed 
and worked to give the birds achance at them. If 
they are over an inch long, they are full grown, 


' and will leave in a short time,so the bed may 


‘ 


remain if good enough to » wervams it. 


Reckoning potash to be worth 5 cents a pound; 
insoluabie phosphoric acid 5 cents a pound and 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia one-eighth of 
@® cent a pound, Prof. Kedzie of the Michigan 
Agricultural College estimates the value of hard- 
wood ashes at $1.00 per cwt.: soft-wood ashes, 84 
cents per cwt.; corn-cob ashes, $2.50 per cwt.; leach- 
ed ashes, 52 cents per cwt. and hard-coal ashes at 
about one and one-half cents per ton. In regard to 
the soils and crops most benefited by ashes the 








by a dressing of wood ashes. Fruit trees and fruit- 
bearing plants having a woody structure, will be 
benefited by wood ashes. Thirty to fifty bnshels 


to the acre of fresh ashes will bea full dressing, and | 


three or four times that amount of leached ashes 
may be applied with permanent benefit. 


In planting trees it cannot be too strongly urged to 


phy of this is, that in digging a tree the roots are always 
very much curtailed, and the top should be reduced in 
proportion to restore the proper balance, otherwise, when 
growth commences, the evaporation from the leaves will 
be greater than the roots can supply, and the tree be- 
comes stunted,and may dry upand perish. This advice is 
so simple and has so often been urged, that I should have 
deemed it superfluous, if I did not see it so often disre- 
garded. Another hint or two, for the same reason, seems 
to be necessary in regard to planting. Never stakea 
tree. My plan is to bank up the earth well around tne 
tree after planting, and be very careful to not plant too 
deep, and then if the top is sufficiently reduced by prun- 
ing, it never fails to make a vigorous growth and needs 
no stake. 

I woul? recommend ?5 feet apart each way for apple 
trees. In regard to the cultivation and treatment of an 
apple orchard, there is such a wide diversity of opinion 
that it would take a very bold or a very ignorant man 
to lay down any positive rule for this. For the first 
few years however, the trees must be cuitivated, and 
the ground may be used for growing potatoes or some 
other truck. Trees are oftentimes injured by ignorant 
or careless plowman. But there is no necessity for this, 
I have 50 acres of trees that are plowed twoor three times 
a year or oftener, without touching a tree. 

Jenkintown, Pa. E. SATTERTH WAIT. 


A sun-browned gypsy, whose pink flnger-lips 

Are stained with juice of berries ; whose dark eyes, 
Howe’er so languid, fill men’s breasis with sighs ; 
Lazy and sweet, with passion-moulded &ps ! 

Now with her length along the sand where ships 
Shine through the mist ; now in a chaster guise, 
And making meek pretences to be wise, 

In some fair shade she holds a book and sips 

New wine from brier chalice. Loitering now 

In forests deep, she fans herself with ferns ; 

Or straying where her own true color burns, 

She binds the cardinal flower upon her brow ; 
While ever near, with restless beat of wings 

And winnowing whir, the insect chorus sings. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to d to do ? 80, as or as our readers are served with the 








IMPROVED FARM IMPLEM ENTS. 
Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
Powert. Threshin achines, Straw Preserving Threshers, 
Dise and Spring ooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
pul. Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain ae 
Corn Planters, Plows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., 
Established 1830. Send for iihastrased Catalo ue. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, 


ELLIS CHAMPION THRESHERS AND CLEANE 
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and Level Tread Horse Powers. Lightest running euittae 
ever built. No cog wheels. Thresher and Cleaner run by main 
belt only. Fans on end of cylinder. Our patent riddles clean 
the grain perfectly. Our patented Level Tread powers have 
cross-rods under the tread blocks, not between them—the 
safest for horse ever invented; can never get fast on rods, 
Double lever Governor: Perfectly reliable ond cele 
of band wheel. nd for (free) Catalogue and Price- i 
Ellis Keystone Agr’! Works, Pottstown, Pa., U 





\ FOR SALE IN iA 
500 F ARM , WARE EV FIEGIN 
Te AND RI 
TE. Fish and te Lin ndance. 
E. C. LINDSEY eC Cc ‘0. Norfolk, Va. Va. 


BOOKWALTER ENCINES. 
Upright and Horizontal, 


3 to 10 Horse-Powder. 


Over 3,000 in Suc- 
cessful Operation. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
SENT FREE. Address 


JAS. LEFFEL & CO., 
*” SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
110 Liserty STREET, NEw YORK, 
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POWER MILLS 
. H AN 2 ae S aiens 
BELT OR GEARED 


M Power CORN SHELLERS, 
ALL SIZES & STYLES’ 


° 
Horse Powers. 
EO 2S IRON PUMPS, 
S SOR HARVESTER -TRUCKS 
CORN STALK CUTTERS 


ADAMS CORN CULTIVATORS 
> MARSEILLES MFG CO. 
m MARSEILLES, ILL. 








We have been able to con- 
wince the public that 


SMITH’S VICTOR MILLS 


Send for Catalogue, Address, 


VICTOR GRINDING MILL Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



























FOR OPERATING 
SMALL CRAIN re) 


oye So 
SMALL "WACHTER. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
SF COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. BALTIMORE, MD 
CEDAR FALI&, IOWA, 


RELIABLE HALLADAY 





THE OLD 


ANDARD win MILL 
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17 Sizes, 1 to 40 Horse Power, adopted by the U. 8. 
Government and Leading Railroads. 

Also the Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, Ix. Stalk | am 
ter, I X_L Sheller, Horse Powers, Wood and Iron 
Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ Haying Too 

For Catalogue and Price-List, address 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, TL 





FARMERS. 


TO MAKE FERTILIZERS AT HOME with 


)POWELL’S|o* $12.00 


EPARED| “surcrior 


Take the Lead! . 








PR 
GHEMIGALS|PHOSPHATE 


y¥NO TROUBLE. Any boy, in ONE HOUR, can mix a- 


TON ready for use. Intelligent, prosperous and leading 

ers in every State as references. CHEAP, GOOD and 
PURE. Fully two-thirds of the usual Fertilizer bill can be 
POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMI- 
CALS. §t2~A book giving full information, mailed Free. 


BROWN CHEMICAL CoO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“4 man, in shaving, cut off his 
nose, which so startled him that 
he let the razor fall and cut off a 
toe. A doctor being summoned, 
he, in his haste, sewed the noseon 
the toe and the toe on the nose. 
= Besides giving the man a peculiar 
——— appearance, he is put to great in- 
convenience, for when he has occasion to blow his nose 
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r he is obliged to take off his boot. 

* A popular ate hour movement—going to dinner. 
’ A composer is trying to set a hen to music under 
ql - the title of ‘“‘An Ancient Lay.” 


' A Florida hen having laid two eggs in one day will 
be boycotted by her set for over-production. 


John says the gain of his flock of sheep may be 
_ called a wether profit. Good for ewe, John. 


Teacher—‘* What does sea-water contain besides 
the sodium-chloride that we have mentioned ?” 
‘i Pupil—‘ Fish.” 

The wife of a milkman is said to have appeared at 
@ party receutly in a handsome milk-white silk. It 
‘was probably a watered silk. 


Another cold wave, said the young man when his 
two sisters and three cousins standing in front of an 
ice-cream saloon beckoned him to come over. 


- Big sister: ‘Why, Tommy, you oughn't to make 
4 such a fuss. I don’t mind when my hair is combed.” 
Tommy: “Yes, but your hair isn’t hitched to your 
head.” 


‘* Well, I declare, mamma, I was going to eat my 
dinner upside down, wasn’t I?” said little Allie 
when her mother suggested that it was not proper 
to begin a meal with pie. 


The singular statement going the rounds of the 
papers about the bravery of lawyers, as a class, is 
explained by the lines of the great poet: ‘‘ It’s con- 
science that makes cowards of us all.” 


“Grandpa,” said Teddy, as the old gentleman 
woke up from a loud-sounding after-dinner nap, ‘If 
you'd give your nose a spoonful of paregoric don’t 
you think you could put it to sleep, too?” 


A corn doctor advertises that he has removed corns 
from several of the crowned heads of Europe. Now 
we understand why it is said ‘‘ Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.” Common peopie never have 
corns on their head. 


Wife—‘‘ There! the paper says that the Redwood 
pr family, out in the Yosemite valley, are often seen f 
with trunks forty feet in diameter. Now, don’t you 
ever complain of the size of my trunks again, Rich- 
ard. These Redwoods aren’t much of a family, 
either. I never heard of them.” 





Young housekeeper to her grocer: ‘I bought 
three or four hams here a couple of months ago, and 
they were very fine. Have you got any more of 
them?” Grocer—‘‘Yes, ma’am, there are 10 of those 
hams hanging up there.” ‘‘Are you sure they are 
off the same pig?” ‘‘Yes,ma’am.” ‘Then I'll take 
three of them.” 





A farmer who lives near a pond and keeps ducks, 
ties short fish-lines, with hooks and bait, to the 
duck’s legs when he lets them out of the pen in the 
morning. While the ducks swim the fish bite. This 
scares the ducks, who hurry ashore and into their 
pens, dragging the fish after them. The farmer’s 
wife releases the ducks and appropriates the fish, 
and when the farmer comes to dinner he enjoys the 
» reward of his ingenuity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe tt is to your 
Enterest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 
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10 vane, Rorthers Community, 15 miles from Wash- 
ington, D. E, HInE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 


} Pesca B BEES OR HONEY, 


will, with mu a SAMPLE COPY of is 

Mt NTHLY" GLEANTN 38 IN BEE CULTURE, 

descriptive price-list “of the latest improvements in 

ag Extractors, Comb Foundation, Section Honey 

i all the books and journals, and everyth ing perteining 
to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Sim ply send 

address, written plainly,to A. I. ROOT, Med na, O fe. 




















5 Ox. Pictures, 14 New Songs, t's 
Sempion for 12 for 1886 and this Elegant Ring 
for 6c, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Comm 


Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread a Faves 


“WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 






Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machine. Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial; 
guaranteed bette or no sale. Send for circular. 

EBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 








Patented or. 94,1855 MACHINE 
Surpasses all other wtte dur icket fence machines, 
for making stron ne | urable fences in the field, 
that nostock wil down, On rough, hilly 
ground, it keeps Lary perpendicular which no 
Other machine will do without constant adjustment. 
It is easy V a uses pour ktnd of pickets, and 

ey size of for circular and price. 

WAYNE AGRIGULTURAL CO,, Richmond, Ind. 


FENCES im 
sues FARMERS 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 perday. Full particulars with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


_ STAN DARD MFC.CO. SS — 
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CALF WEANER 


LAFAYETTE,IND. 


BARBEE WIRE & IRON WORKS, LAE AYESTEINO: 
ROOF CRESTINGS, CHAIRS, SETTEES, LAWN MOWERS 
POULTRY --S END: FOR CATALOGUE+ 


DIMBEIICE © your nearest Hardware 

fi Dealer cannot furnish you 

A Atatae the ‘‘Hoosier’Calf Weaner, 

) Mabsend 85c. and we will senc 
GOODS ene, exprene paid. Guar- 

ata ‘eam any Calf. 
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Is the best general purpose wire fencein use. It 
isa atreng' net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure st It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 

ultry, as weil as Morses and cattle. The best 

— or Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 

roads. Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Gemeteries. Covered with rust- 
— paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 
rred. It will lasta life-time. Itis better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all ee > amg in igen neat- 
ness. strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron rene: =| 
or self-opening ane, and the neatest cheap 
fron fences now ade. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting I Pliers and Post Augers. 
pap rices and particulars one Hardware Dealers, 
dress, ick BRé os” 
SEDGWICK Ere igh Richmond, Ind. 
N, Eastern Agent, 
300 Maaices Sts, Philadelphia, Pas 
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and Illustrated Catalogue of 





CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING co, 
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3,000 AGENTS WANTED | A RI NELL 

rt GREAT TRISH 


x 


Yat ne eminent author, TRISH T.P.O’Conn M, P. 
Liverpool, and M. McWank, Esq, Endorsed by by 
Hon. 0.8. PARNELL, A thrilling history of Irish op- 
pression and the mighty struggle for Home pute that ta 
rocking the British Empire to ita centre; also Bi 
phies of the leaders, An entirely new work from io 
authority, of all-absorbing interest, rich! fitustrated, 
and in immense demand. (2? Appi, quic 
HUBLDARD BROS., Publishers, Philadel ‘iphia, 


~ BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full <, thrilling inter. 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, ull’ Ci 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sightto all. To it is ad 

the Life and Death of Mr. Gow hy by Rev. LYMAN ‘en 





BOTT. 1000 Agents Wan enand Women. $100 
to $200 a month i 9 Distance no hindrance as We 
give Extra Terms an eights, } ane! for circulars to 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn, 


Hidden Name and Assorted Ca: Scrap Pictures, 
4305 Embroidery Pesaran Sng and Agt’s 
} Samples, 10c. LEY a CO., North Haven, Cona. 


OTE ay Scrap Pictures and Verses with latest Samp! 
a 6 OF Se. 


_AUSTIN CARD CO., New Haven, em 


Golden Floral Cards, and this 18k. Selid 
ed Gold Ring & Agent’s Album for 1886, 
for 11 2c, stamps ; 6 packs and & Rings for $1.00, 
8. M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn, 








50 HIDDEN NAME and Satin Finished 
1 





ELEGANT PORTRAITS | [ 


to take orders for Copyi and Enlar Portraits. 
Extraordinary profs ri rar eax itimate 


& CO., tne 


AGENTS WANTED 





‘Pera fee sees PAID, 
yet, Cincinnatl, 


enn Dealers, 294 George 8t., 








160 CARDS f3 Sex searrcz mons auie 
eCA Soe 35 cont 


__te Agents, dete. IVY CA aD Coe 
108 Hidden Name, &e. ee 










Games, Star Puzzle, Prize Puzzle, Great 


orfeit, Game of Fortune, 25 Embrotaery P Patterns, one 
__ and Agent’s Outfit, 10e, TUTTLE BROS., North ees 


peat in Free with 1060 Hidden 

Name &c. and Scrap Pictures, 
Ink Reci , Cookie Recipes, How to get Rich, 
ralsbl opin Kor Toe. 

herchiot, 602. pdm rang CLINTON & CO., North Haven, 4 











We will guarantee the ““ LOVELL”’ WASHER to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. os five years, and if it don't — the 


iovELL WASHER CO., ; ERIE, PA. 


CURED ONLY BY TRE IM- 
pares Elastic Truss, worn 
yuh gece cular faa day. 
or circular. 1m 
ue 4 


Blastic Truss Oo., 822 and 


way, Cor. h ° 





thout rubbing, we will refund the money. 


ACENTS WANTED Week suow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 te $150 per 

month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. 

ip beveeeh enn oe en Retail priceonly 

$5. 26. See ose desiring an mogmer 61 $2. Also the Cele. 
Died EY STONE WRING manufacturers’ 


vite the strictest investigation. Send 
on @ postal card for further particulars. 
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J O U RN A 7. 


W. H. JONES, 
THE DEALER IN 
AGRIGULTURAL IM- 


PLEMENTS, SEEDS 


AND FERTILIZERS. 
Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cheapest and largest va- 
riety. Every conceivable 
implement of farm use, 
harness, seeds and fertil- 
—. It is a curiosity,and 
‘grows interest to every 
utd tarian to see the es- 
tablishment. 


[AUGUST, 1886, 


A GREAT FERTILIZER. 
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“ODD MENTION. 


(WHIL E WE THINK OF IT.) 


rrr wor 
Upon the windy hill, in many a fie ld, 
The honey bees hum slow above the clover, 
Gleaning the latest sweets its bloom can yield, 
And knowing that their harvest time is over, 
Sing half a lullaby and half a knell, 
Farewell, sweet summer. 
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STUUNBLE BIE, 
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| The roller and the plank drag are specially 

adapted to fitting land for wheat. 
Possibly there are big weeds growing in the If you can- 
corn and potato fields. After the first shower j not get here, write for 
wants. Is am in eubempbatnation with all ple 1 implement 


| see that they are pulled out. builders in the U. S. (Always Special Bargains in Stock), 
t?- Will supply ALL GOODS advertised in this paper. 


1000 Bus. 10 Varieties. 
Prices Low. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Send for Cir- 
culars. Samples of all l6éc. 


___R. G. CRIST, New Market, Ind. 


AGENTS rns 5 Stas arseries,- 
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Do not let the low prices for wheat, past, pre- 
sent, or prospective, afford an excuse for poor 
farmingin puttinginthecrop. Thisissureruin. 





Please state in the F. J. where I can get a reli- 
able Dairy Thermometer. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Write to W. M’ Allister, 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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The prospect for a comfortable night’s sleep ome Ce wT lament emcee oy A ( 
in these sweating times, is greatly enhanced by bo i easily learned. Full ineraosens given. AND IS VERY CHEAP. f 
a cool bath, and change of clothing just before dress, R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! \ 


going to bed. PULVERIZING 


In reply to C. W. Idell’s query about mulberry CME E HARROW 
, 


for posts I will say that itis next to locust in 
‘aan yl et Clod Crusher and Leveler 
ot od Bontol. in the world for preparing 


. “erie So say many eubscribers. 
— Wheat Ground and for Summer Fallows. 
Kindly favor me with a recipe for canning NASH & BRO., Sole Manufacturers, 
green corn, such as is used by canners. 0.D8 Harrisburg, Pa.. & Millington, New Jersey. 


Hamburg. Pa. N.B.— Tillage is Manure” and other essays sent 
Put it in the cans and mash it down until the Sree to parties who name this paper. 


juice runs over the corn, fill the cans full, solder 
on the lid and make a small vent init. Boil 
two hours, solder up the vent and boil two hours 
more. 


"This fertilines differs in its composition from all others. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WALTON & WHANN co., 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


18388 POMONA NURSERIES 1586 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES 


Parry, Lida, May King, Henderson, Jewell, 
Belmont, Bubach and Ontario ready for immediate 
shipment. Other varieties potted to order. Send for cata- 
logue with testimonials, etc. Also of Lawson & Kieffer, 
Marlborough & Golden Queen, Erie & Wilson 
Jr., Niagara & Empire State, &c., &c. 


WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 
Fairview Nurseries. 


ket ISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Parry King and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
ondihichan | aspberry: Ford’s Late Watts, oan Haas, 
and Roser Peach. Keiffer, Le Conte and I n Pear. 
200 ACRES IN NURSERY. CATALOGUE FREE, 


Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. F 


SuccEssoR TO JOHN PERKINS. _ 


RD) seseaeLa es 
AGENTS WAN Growers of a Full Line of ‘ 














One ounce of pyrethrum with four ounces of 
buckwheat fiour applied with a Woodason bel- 
lows was found to be an efficient remedy for the 
cabbage worms in tests made at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station. This was regarded as the 
most practical remedy tried, being effectual, 
cheap, harmiess to the plant and easy of appli- 
cation. There can be no danger to human 
beings or stock from its use as pyrethrum is not 
poisonous, 
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The Pennsylvania Force Fd 





Warranted the most perfect Force-Feed 
Fertilizer Drill in existence. nd for cire 
cular, A. B, FARQUHAR, "York, Pa. 
Steam Engines. 
= AUTOMATIC AND 





















f Puats Suive Vacve, 
f }| Will you please say inthe F. J. how the acid Stationary, Portable and 
| may be taken outof cider while itis fermenting. Tree tion. . Cheapest FRUITS AND ORNAMENT 
| ease give me o and best for all purposes. 
Sidee g some good recipe for wer © Ay ng Simple, strong and dura- One of the Largest, Oldest Established arid Beot Known 
Fermentation is not intended to take the acid coreapisdelt Sewkeiin, tr gt gs LO*F. ra ah i ry. . 
out of cider, but converts the sugar of it into Threshing Machines and Established 1846. Geneva, N. ¥. 
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Agricultural ]mplements 
snd machinery generally. 
Send for I!lus’d Catalogue 
A. B:. ae pag 


FARQUHAR VIBRATING ‘SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


alcohol. In our judgment the very nicest way 
to preserve cider is to allow it to work off the 
pomace from the bung of a perfectly clean bar- 
rel, which will take ten days ortwo weeks, and 
then rack it off carefully into a sweet clean bar- 
rel, and bung tight, placing it in the coolest 
eee ya place until wanted for use 


SEED WHEAT! 


ALL CHOICE AND NEW STANDARD VARIETIES. 





Wonderful 
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here are many other and more trou- a Capacity. 
blesome ways but we like this best. r| Hybrid (er Diehl) Mediterranean, Golden 
|" as 3 q Prolific, Tasmanian Red, Martin’s Amber, 
| When we get that Experimental Farm = Tuscan Island, Red Mediterranean, Dela- 
we expect to do some of the light work «> ware Amber, Fultz, &c., at LOW PRICES. 
ourselves. One of the jobs we shall tackle ee Our New FALL CATALOGUE mailed free. ) 
one Map vipa mal eomerapess: ja be the 23 
hinning of the ra erry and blackberry : 
hedges . the as macy it >" a JOH NSON & STO KES, 


To keep our hands Address, A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 














and clothes from being torn we shall have 
a sharp hook blade made out of an old 
fle and fastened to an old hoe handle. 
When completed it will look like the illustration, 
which we ee ae Srom the Prairie Farmer. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
taterest to do 20, as our readers are served with the best. 








— 















WHLBSE 
REWARD “dives 

to any person that can ns an 
Automatic Swinging Straw Stacker 
that can do better work than the 
IMPERIAL STACKER 


that we are building. Send for 
circular and price list which will 
be mailed free. All are war- 
ranted to do good work or no sale. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 





A\WMUABLE FAR es es 
Beaches and Small fab my nos BAS x Ag m Fosse, 


VAN JONES, Winchester, Fred’k Co., Md 


‘Martin’s Amber Wheat 


For Sale in large or smal! qragittion at, at $1.35 per bus., del’d 
at depot in new 2 bus. bags. Pure seed, free from all trash. 
Send forsample. SAMUEL NOBLE, Jenkintown, Pa 


| Cima 











The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 


Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 


the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent iree Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥, 


VICTORIES 














A NEW INVENTION! 
- 1 i 


FOLDED. 


7 % Cords of Beech —_ been ——— manin 9 
hours. Thisisa positive fart, He ae i eeapnge hard 
work for a man to saw 125 to 150co; a ~ © ag 
down trees. First order secures 


waite foe fy i Fy Bee Chicago SAWING MACHINE E OOM. 





219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






: | WHEAT! WHEAT! WHEAT! 


46 Bushels Per Acre! 


Undoubtedly the Rent, Hardiest, Earliest and most 


Prolific Winter Wheat in ponerse. Fly, Insect, Scab, 

Blight and Rust Proof and NEVER winter kills. First 

time ever offered to ghe Publi ce er early as 

supply is] wiih Sen ptive Circular. 

ONLY $3.00 PRR BUSHEL. 

S. M. SCHINDEL & CO., HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 
___ This ad sdvertionnent will not appear again. 


Seed Wheat 


And How to Grow It, or Thirty 
Years in the Wheat Field. 
Giving the origin, history and description of the different va- 
rieties of wheat, the best and most popular modes of cultiva- 
tion, with samples of five of the most hardy and pro- 
ductive kinds now grown in thiscounty. All sent on receipt of 


He in ponte" AMUEL WILSON, Ssteor' 








Bucks Co., Pa 


PANY, 37 Franklin Street, C0000 ON SS 
§ T Kills Ga Cabbage ¥ Worms, 
HAMMOND’S SLUG “Niece 





BUY ARIVE 


Or what is better, an Enterprise Wind Mill. 
R: Furnishes water for Stock, House and Lawns. 


Takes it from Well or Spring and delivers just 
where, when and in quantity wanted. Is self- 
acting, costs nothing after once erected, Full 
information in our New Book just published. 
One copy mailed free on receipt of stamp. 
ENTERPRISE CO., SANDWICH, Illinois. 



































